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REVELATION the LAXGVAGE of NATURE, 


6 qt in à general, wad perhaps i in the 
moſt proper ſenſe, whatever is within the 
compaſs of the human powers may be called 
natural to man, (in which reſpe& Revelation itſelf _ 
compoſes the principal part of that ſyſtem which the 23 
human mind is formed to comprehend); yet, as 
nature, when applied to man, is generally underſtood 
to ſignify the extent of the human powers, in a ſtate 
as independent and uncultivated as that of the brute 
creation, guided by undiſciplined inſtinct, I ſhall at 


Frog: adhere to that definition, 


Tuxax are then a great many things which man- 
kind univerſally agrees in the practice, as well as 
in the acknowledgment of, which are not natural 


to man,. Language, for example, cannot be called 
natural, though it be univerſal. Every one muſt be 
ſenſible of the difference there is between acquiring 

A the 


fa J 


the knowledge and uſe of things by inſtruftion, ex- 
ample or cuſtom, and a natural inſtin& directing to 
certain things, without the intervention of education. 
Man has not that natural inſtinct, prompting him to 
the articulation of words and uſe of ſpeech, whieh 
manifeſts itſelf in his appetites ſor meat and drink, 
and every other neceſſary ſupport of animal life. As 
a confirmation of this, there is to be obſerved, in 


. the diftates of nature, an unvariable uniformity, 


which cannot be traced in the moſt univerſal pra- 
ctices, which are originally derived from an6ther 
fountain. Nothing can deviate more from the ſim- 
plicity of Nature committed to herſelf, than the diver- 
ſity of languages which have prevailed in the world. 
For though mankind in general ſeems to agree in the” 
uſe of language, it looks as if it were of purpoſe to 
| thew how obſtinately they differ as to unjfſormity 
-about it. Nor does this appear only in the diſtin- 
guiſhing languages of different nations: But how 
fluctuating and mutable alſo is the ſtate of every 
language in particular, conſtantly ſubjected to the 
viciſſitudes of reformation, corruption, and oblitera- 
tion; yea, always in danger of being vitiated by eve- 
ry individual who ſpeaks it, No legiſlature has ever 
been able to ſettle the boundaries of any tongue, or 
to defend it from perpetual invaſions. Mankind have 
not reeled and divided more in their religious opi- 
nions than in this. | 
Tut faculty of ſpeech is nevertheleſs the moſt 
noble talent which mankind can boaſt of; as it gives 
Being unto, and includes in itſelf all the other powers 
of the mind. Language is the only way of com- 


munication and paſſport between the material ani- 
hy mal 


k 43 
mal life, and ſpiritual rational powers in man, 
By it are conveyed the principles and nouriſhment 
of ſpiritual life, and upon it all the exerciſes of the 
ſpirit depend. In' ſhort, it is the link which cons 
nets the ſenſes and the underſtanding, and is the 
only means of aſcending from the material to the | 

intellectual ſyſtem. | 
: 'Evexy one muſt be fenſible, upon the ſmalleſt re» 


flexion, what a mighty improvement the uſe of 


words makes upon the creation, Language, taken 
in its greateſt latitude, is the whole univerſe ſubſiſt- 
ing in ſound; ſo that every perſon can, at pleaſure, - 
call every being, form and action in nature, in- 
to an ideal exiſtence, both to themſelves and 
others. Which manner of exciting and rouſing all 
the actions of the mind, without the material pre- 
ſence of theſe being: which originally ſupply our 
ideas, renders mankind capable of a more enlarged 
and dignified uſe of this creation, than any other 
being in it enjoys. For, by this means, the crea- 
tion is not only applied immediately to. maintain 
and ſupport the numerous lives it produces, but is 
made ſubſervient to a degree of life and powers, 
which its moſt delicate machinery can a have no direct 
or immediate effect upon. 

Tus knowledge of language vonlidertd in this 


view, becomes a very noble and entertaining ſciencez -- 


for the neceſſary parts of ſpeech, and manner of 
compoſing ſentences. in all languages, bear ſuch an 
analogy to the conſtruction and operations of na- 
ture, as connects the knowledge of the Grammari- 
an and Naturaliſt; and ſhews upon what principles 
our Mita powers are ſupported and act. So the 
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province of the tongue, is to be a ſtanding rehears 
ſal of the material ſyſtem, for the behoof of the 
mind; a ſurpriſing bleſſing, when well underſtood 
and improved! But it is a great misfortune to many 
kind, that they miſtake ſp frequently either in the 
uſe or the application of the greateſt advantages 
they poſſeſs. It js univerſally allowed, that the 
mind of man is his better and nobler part by far; 
and yet, to our ſhame, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that that ſhare of the human powers which is aſ+ 
ſigned to its province, is ſupported and cultivated, 
by the bulk of our kind, for no higher parole; 
than the carrying on, in ſociety, that commerce 
- which is principally calculated for improving the 
delicacy, and increaſing the luxury we are conſtant; 
ly purſuing, by the pſe of this creation; as it is 
ſubſervient to our more ignoble part. But, ſurely, 
if there belongs a dignity to the mind, what by 
joint acknowledgment we all allow, we owe it in; 


cFonceivably more of our regard, and more attens 


tion by far to its buſineſs, than we pay to it; ne: 
ver dreaming that we may poſlibly ſome time op 
pther be made accountable for our negle&, 
Tux ingenjous part of mankind have ſhown ' 
abundance. of regard to ſeveral of the more per- 
fect and refined languages, both antient and mo- 
dern; but I do not know that any have applied 
© themſelves to conſider that ſtructure of languages 
in its neceſſary connexion with, and relation unto 


22 the things and gperations of nature, which I have 


- Juſt hinted at, For what reaſon, and with what 
judgment, the learned have ſo univerſally agreed to 


deßleck that language, as conllirwigy a part of the 
| Helles 


| 
| . | 
Fs Belles Lettres, which is the moſt compleat of ahy, 
e and which is the moſt perfect example of adhering 
d to nature in all its branches that can be imagined, 
+ L ſhall not take upon me to determine. The lane 
guage I mean, is the Hebrew. But it is ſtill more 
ſurpriſing, that the clergy, they who have been al- 
ways eſteemed the authoriſed guardians of revelati · 
on, ſhould treat the language which is peculiar to 
revelation with ſo much indifference. For my part, 
I think it a ſhame to them that they ſhould be called 
npon to that ſtudy by a layman; and much more ſo, 
that they continue ſtill ſo unmoved, after ſo handſome | 
and curious an addreſs*, I am very unequal for en- : 
forcing fuch a call to them; therefore, I ſhall not be 
ſo arrogant, as to renew any application to them in 
particular: My intention js only, to point out fome 
of the diſtinguiſhing excellencies of the Hebrew 
tongue, and to illuſtrate the ſingular ſtructure of 
that language; that it may appear a ſtudy worthy, 
not of the clergy only, but of every perſon wha 
has leiſure, and is defirous of improving in the 
moſt eſſential pieces of knowledge and learning. If 
I rouſe. the attention of any, I will think myſelf 
„very richly rewarded. I am confident, that who+ 
ever ſhall undertake the ſtudy, will ſoon be brought 
to acknowledge, that that language, and. the wri⸗ 
tings tranſmitted to us in it, are ſtored with 
all the beauties and allurements, above ſenſuality, 
which, in other writings and languages, have at; 
tracted the ſtudy and attention of the curious ang 
wiſe in polite literature, | 
| Is 


9 The letter to a Biſhop, 
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Tr is a general and very juſt obſervation, That 2 


barbarous people never ſpoke an elegant language: 
That, on the contrary, as nations arrived at ſuch 


an eſtabliſhment in ſtrength and opulence, as to 
cultivate the arts of peace at home, without dan- 


ger of being interrupted by their neighbours, their 
languages were always then improved to their high; 
eſt perfection. The more ſplendid that a people 


were, the more pure and refined was their lan- 
guage. If we-conſider the Jewiſh language in this 
light, we have juſt reaſon to conclude, it muſt be 
one of the moſt perſect that ever was ſpoke or 


wrote. Whatever other nations may boaſt, of their 


heroes and conqueſts giving peace to their country, 
by carrying their arms abroad, and giving laws to 
their Enemies; yet we find it recorded with dread 


in the annals of the ſecond empire in the world, 


that there had been mighty kings over Jeruſalem, 
who had ruled oyer all countries beyond the river; 
and that toll, tribuce and cuſtom was paid unto 
them. No nation under heaven could ever rival the 


deſcription left us of the Jewiſh happineſs and ſplen-. 


dor under the reign of one of theſe kings; if we 
conſider the conſummate wiſdom and underſtand, 
ing of that monarch; the extent of his knowledge 
and learning; the grandeur of his court and attend- 


ance ; the elegance and coſt of his undertakings and 
public works; and the univerſal and unparalelled 


affluence, peace and happineſs of his kingdom. If 
Solomon's court had that influence upon his ſubjects, 
which the manners of a court are always known to 


have among a people, the Iſraelites in theſe days 


ius certainly have been the wiſeſt and politeſt people 
* 


t 
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that ever was; eſpecially as the ſplendor of their 
monarch did not impoveriſh them, but, on the con- 
trary, enriched them, to that degree, that filver was 
of no account in his days. 

How abſurd would it be, then, to ſuppoſe, that a 
barbarous or penurious and ſcanty language would 
be ſpoken in ſuch a kingdom? On the contrary, can 
any reſiſt concluding, that they muſt certainly then 
ſpeak in the fineſt and moſt perfect ſtyle; eſpecially as 
their prince was ſovereign in the learned world alfo, 
and commenced author in a more extenſive manner 
than ever man did beſides himſelf; writing on all the 
productions of nature, both in the vegetable and ani- 


mal world; beſides his writing in divinity, which we 
have tfanſmitted unto us? If the Hebrew language 
had no other teſtimony. of its perfe&ion ſave this 
one, it is ſufficient to intitle it to the ſtudy of all 
who pretend any regard to learning. 

Tur Hebrew being the language which was ſpoke 
in that polite age, is a ſurpriſing teſtimony of its an- 
tient purity, fulneſs, and perfection; for it acquired 
no improvement or decoration from them. The 
moſt early writings we have tranſmitted unto us in 
that language, have as much of the nervous maſcu- 
line ſtrength, and, at the ſame time, of the nice and 
delicate turn, as ever was attained unto in the Solo- 
monian age. What a miracle would it juſtly have 
been eſteemed, if Romulus had ſpoke the Latin as 
elegantly as it was ſpoken in the Auguſtan age? Yet 
this is literally the caſe in regard of the Hebrew lan- 


guage, 
. | e As. 
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As all other languages were gradual in their im- 


provement, and refined apace, as the nations which 
ſpoke them grew poliſhed and civilized; fo they 
abode not long in that perfection which they were 
cultivated into, but, by the ſame degrees, they fhri- 
velled back again into their original barbarity. In 
the Hebrew; there is not the ſmalleſt appearance 


of any ſuch decay: the lateſt writers have the ſame 


purity of ſtyle as the earlieſt, and both of theta as 
the politeſt ages in which that language was ſpoke j 
though ſome of the writers lived at the diſtance of 
near two thouſand years from one another. In all 
which time it unvariably retained its primeval di- 
gnity, and was neither improved nor impaired as to 
its ſingular plainneſs, beauty, and ſtrength. So re- 
markable is this unity in it, that there is no ſuch 


- thing to be met with, as the change of a word, 


through an old one falling into difuſe, and a new 
one being introduced. All the words in it are unal- 
terably preſerved, and uſed, from firſt to laſt, where 
the ſame thing is deſigned to be expreſſed, without 


variation of circumſtance. In other learned lan- 


guages, we frequently meet with words uſed by dif- 


ferent authors, nay, ſometimes by the ſame au- 


thor, in very different and unallied ann as 


uſage, no doubt, directed. 


Tur uncorruptedneſs and unity of this languagey 


through all the ages in which it was ſpoke, either na- 


tionally or univerſally, is the more ſurpriſing ; ſince 
we find that the Jews, though a very great and wiſe 
people, had the ſame biaſſes and imperfections as 


the reſt of mankind, In their ſtate they underwent 
the ſame changes which conducted to grandeur and 


decays 


' 


| . 
decay, and in every other reſpect were always deep 
ly tainted with the manners of their neighbours. 

In ſhort, every article relating to the, preſervati- 


on of this moſt antient language, conſpires to de- 


monſtrate, that it could not be the effect of human 
rare and precaution, but of a ſupetlor dlvine ſuper- 
intendence. This appears ſs evident from every 
conſideration, that any one may prove more cer- 
tainly the divine legation of Moſes from it in one 
page, than Mr. Warburton ſhall be able to do in 
four volumes, by aſſerting, That there is no expreſs 


revelation of a future ſtate in Moſes's writings, even 


allowing him twenty volumes more for the proof 
of that aſſertion. 

I hope, therefore, that when, upon a fair in⸗ 
quiry, it appears, that God interpoſed, by miracle, 
for the preſervation of the Hebrew, there muſt 
be ſomething very extraordinary in the genius and 
writings of that language, rendering them more 
worthy the ſtudy and attention of the wiſe, than 
any other ſcience whatſoever can be. God created 
the tongue of man, and endued him with the 
power of ſpeech; ought not he then, who gave 
utterance to man, to be the ſovereign judge of 
language? and ought not we to receive and culti- 
vate that, as in all reſpects the moſt worthy and 
compleat, which has ſuch a diſtinguiſhing ſignature 
of his regard appended unto it? I take it for grant* 
ed, that God is a ſkilful critic in language ; and 
do think his imprimature to one, ought to have 
greater influence, than the accumulated judgment 
of the whole learned world. But it is profane to 
form any ſuch compariſons, | 


B | 1 
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* T am ſo' ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of thb 


candour and veracity of the ſacred hiſtorians, as 
to be perſuaded, that the ſpeeches and  converſa- 
tions they recite were delivered in the very words 
they record them. Whatever liberties Thucidides, 
or Plutarch, Livy, or Saluſt, might uſe; yet the ho- 
neſty of the ſcripture-hiſtorians, and the infallible 
certainty of their information, will admit of no 
ſuch freedoms: and if ſo, the Hebrew language is 
very near coeval with time, and would appear per- 
fe& in the very firſt accounts we have of its being 
ſpoken. The ingenious Mr. Mandeville has ſhown 
what, imperceptible progreſs man, left to himſelf, 
would make in language, and what a work of 
time it would be to bring it to any degree of per- 
fection: but, if that wiſe man were to make his 
calculation over again, he would find the age of the 
world too ſhort ſor man, committed to himſelf, 
to rear up a language. 

Uron reflexion, we will find, that the prudence 
of the Almighty had proper objects before model- 
led for all the human ſenſes and perceptions which 
ſhovld exetciſe his frame, as ſoon as it was com- 
poſed. It appears alſo highly reaſonable to con- 
clude, that he had a Tanguage ready compiled for 
the exerciſe of man's tongue, and accurately adapt- 
ed to expreſs every perception his ſenſes. informed 
him of. The ſtrict connexion 1 obſerved between 


language and the creation, makes it more than ſup- 


poſable, that the author of the one muſt be the 

author of the other alſo. 
Ir we conſider the office aſſigned | to man, almoſt 
as foon as he exited, of giving names to all the 
creatures, 


* 


EV Y 
creatures, and the early converſation” he maintdin- 
ed with his parent, the Author of all things, we 
muſt ſuppoſe him ' previouſly” prepared for them; 
and that his Maker was his teacher. Can we" ſup- 
poſe that God would act otherwiſe ? Would the 
author of all that paternal affection, which is the 
nurſe of our education and inſtruction, leave his 
firſt-born of this creation an orphan, as ſoon as he 
was born, and abandon the education of his child ? 
From whence then ſhould man have learned, that 
it was his cary” to cultivate we” minds of his calls 


dren ? ? 


1 ſhall add one obſervation more, ne to 
the preſent ſubject; and that is; As language is the 
ſubſtituting of proper ſounds, for exciting the ideas 
we receive of things, their properties, actions, and 
connexions; the giving names unto the beaſts and 
fowls, would have been a taſk Adam was very un- 
equal for, without previous inſtruction. It is there- 
fore remarkable, that he was not employed about 
the appellatives of the vegetable world, and the 
higher parts. of the ſyſtem : therefore he ſeems to 
have been previoutly acquainted with their natures, 
virtues and operations, by their Maker, (with their 
ultimate deſign), and the proper words for expreſ- 
ſing them. Nor- does this want countenance from 
the order of the narration of Adam's ſtory, though 
ſhort; ſeeing we are informed of a garden planned 
out for him with divine {kill, and of his being pla- 
ced in it, with proper inſtructions, before he was 
employed to give deſignations to the beaſts of 


the earth, and fowls of the air. pl | 
B 3 As 
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t 1 
A. Adam and all his poſterity were to be in» 
ſtructed in ſpiritual things, by the knowledge of | 


natural things, and were to compare the one with 


the other; this was a mighty regular and gradual 
manner of advancing; firſt, to acquaint him with 
actions which were ſenſibly material, and then to 
exerciſe him by applying his knowledge to, and 
comparing it with ſimilar virtues and actions; which, 
though material, were leſs ſenſibly ſo, and more 
allied to his own intellectual faculties. That this 
was the deſign of his being firſt ſtationed in the 
garden, is capable of demonſtration, But there is 
no occaſion for ſuch a digreſſion here; what I have 
ſaid being ſufficient for my preſent - purpoſe. 7 
Ix this language then appears worthy, by the re- 
gard God ſhewed to it, and by his defending it for 
ſo many thouſands of years from the corruptions 
and decays which ought to have been the natural 
fate of it with other languages; how much more 
muſt it appear fo, when it is conſidered as his com- 
poſure? For it is evident, that language muſt eithey 
be natural to man, which, from what I have noticed 
above, is highly improbable ; or elſe it muſt be 2 
diſcovery made unto him by God. Man was en- 
dued with no implanted ideas of nature; there« 
fore he could not have the expreſſions to denote 
thoſe ideas before he received the impreſſions of the 
objects which were to excite them, Man had na 


uſe for words, till he had ſome to converſe with; 


and the firſt we find him holding diſcourſe with, 
is God himſelf. So that his Creator muſt either 
learn his language from Adam, or he muſt teach 


him one, It is alſo evident, that the Deity took 
| | ſpecial 
L | 
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ſpecial care that his new creature ſhould be ver) 
early ſtocked with all thoſe ideas of things which 


th were the primary ſubje&s of ſpeech. He did not 
al leave him to traverſe the creation at leiſure, and 
th ſpy out the novelties of nature, which he was to 
to coin words for; but he placed him in a garden 
od gocked with the diverſities of the vegetable world, 
ch, and he ſummoned all the animal world before 
re him. So that man at firſt received his language in 
is the moſt compendious manner. His ideas, and his 
he words for them, were like the image and the re- 
is verſe of a coin, both ſtamped together, and eſtabliſh - 
ve ed inſeparable companions. All this was executed 


by God in the Hebrew dlalect. So that this muſt 
e- be the language of moſt natural purity, ſimplici- 

ty, and vigour ; and moſt proper to expreſs the im- 
Ng preſſions God would have us receive of his works 
al and of himſelf, And is not he, who imbelliched 
re the creation with ſo rich and fo amazing a va- 


n- riety, able to ſhew the ſame ſkill in producing a 
er language? I muſt be of opinion, that there is as 
d great a ſubordination between a human. language 


and a divine, as there js between this ſolar ſyſtem 
and an orrery, or the moſt perfect inſtrument man 
can invent to repreſent it; fave in ſo far as other 
languages retain ſome parts of the dreſs, and of the 
original diſcovery, which is inſeparable from them, 
| Tazxs is another ſignature of divine regard put 
upon this language, which renders both it and the 
writings in it worthy of our higheſt regard. It is 
the only language in which none but God is an aus 
thor; he ſeems to have marked it out for his own 
aſe ; no writings but his own are extant in the He- 
brew. 


1 
brew. This very conſideration affords the ſtrongeſt 
preſumption of the divine original of the language; 
and both theſe diſcover the true reaſons why the 
Almighty interpoſed ſo miraculouſly for the preſer- 
vation of it, while he had any thing to tranſmit to 
mankind, before his uniting wiſely unto our na- 
ture. 1 10 27 IT = | 
„To undertake any encomium upon this language, 
after ſaying, that both it, and all the writings it con- 
tains, are the offspring of God, would be a piece 
of indecency; ſeeing every thing elſe that can be 
ſaid, falls ſhort of faying, God is its author. 
Tus perſons whom God employs, as his penmen, 
were, many of them, men of conſiderable rank, of 
great education, and very extenſive knowledge, and 
all of them men of genius and probity ; ſo as their 
writings, though uninſpired, might be rel to 
make a firſt-rate. figure in the world. But every 
one of them ſpoke, not his own, but the language 
of God. This aſtoniſhing thing, with all the evi- 
dence the writings contain of the certainty of it, 
has met with ſuch a homely and undiſtinguiſhed re- 
ception, even of ſuch as profeſs to receive them 
with that ſtamp, that I come not too late to expreſs 
my aſtoniſhment with regard to revelation in ge- 
neral; that he, whoſe word was' ſufficient to call 
matter out of nothing, and to reduce the inactive 
materials of the ereation into ſo elegant a ſtructure; 
whoſe word continues to ſupport and direct the 
operations of the whole, has ſpoke unto mankind, 
ho are of the duſt, and has condeſcended to be 
an author amongſt them. With what confuſion 
n our delicacy of taſte, and boaſted: underſtand- 
ing 


acquired, when rightly applied. 


6 


ings be covered, if the infinite perfections, diſplayed 
in the writings of him whoſe words are of ſuch 
power, ſhall be found ſhuffled down, we know not. 
how, from one generation to another, and through 
all of them univerſally treated with ſuch ſupine. 
neglect? while I know not what beauties in the wri- 
tings of our fellow-creatures (many of which are re- 
plete with the groſſeſt ignorance and impiety) have 
been, with profuſion, fondly admired. If the wri- 
tings which have fallen into ſuch neglect, and are ſo 
ſunk in their reputation among the learned, did not 
evidently diſplay in them ſtrokes of infinite capacity 
in the author, modeſty would require, that I ſhould 
make an apology, for taking upon me, ſo freely, to 
cenſure the almoſt univerſal taſte of the learned, and 
of many whom I ſincerely believe myſelf vaſtly in- 
ferior to, in every qualification, whether natural or 
But when I con- 
ſider, that the learned, in neglecting the ſcriptures, 
act ſo contrary to their own profeſſed taſte ; ſeeing, 
theſe writings are diſtinguiſhed with all theſe marks 
of antiquity, beauty, and nature of ſubjects, which 
have inhanced the eſteem of the learned, in writings 
very far inferior to them in theſe very reſpects; I 
become perſuaded, that the cauſe of ſuch neglect is 
ſo deeply rooted, as to deſerve a worſe name than 
ſimple inattention. Strange, that ſuch a noble work, 
almoſt in every perſon's hands, ſhould eſcape their 
attention ſo Huch! 


TXrovcn all we have poſſeſſed, or ſhall enjoy, from 


the firſt dawnings of life, until the feebleſt and laſt 
efforts to retain our expiring ſpirits, has been the 


conſtant and tender ſupply of the Father of the ſpi- 
rits 


* 
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fits of all fleſh ; ; yet have we been univerſally putlty _ 
of treating, with the moſt ſupreme indifference, Aa. 
revelation which was preſumed to come from him, 
and which pretended to give a faithful diſcovery, 
not only of the true nature and excellency of this 
fyſtem where now we are placed, but alſo of the 
fulneſs and perfections of the author himſelf, diſ- 
played more ſully in that world which mankind are 
invited into, and to partake of the influences of, in 
2 manner becoming the dignity of him, for whom 
are all things, and highly honourable and adyantage- 
ous to men at the ſame time; when I reflect up- 
on this, I ſay, I hold it more than ſufficient to 
convince us, that we are involved in all that guilt 
and corruptian, from which this revelation teaches 
us how we may be ſaved. 

Is that man alive or dead unto the things of God; 
who is not touched by the writings and language of 
him, whoſe word was ſufficient to cauſe the mighty 
fun to ſhine, and daily to-diffuſe his treaſures of 
light around the heavens, Irtadiating the ſhifting he- 
miſpheres of the revolving earth, and at whoſe com- 
mand the liquid air flows round the ſame? Shall the 
writings of men have their excellencies in our eyes, 
whoſe pens were dictated unto by their narrow and 
groveling capacities; while his writings .who hath 
meted out the heavens, and meaſured the circle of 
the earth by his underſtanding; who knoweth the 
balancing of the clouds, and by whoſe knowledge the 
deeps are broken up, and the clouds drop down their 
dew, contain not a perfection of beauty in our eyes? 
Shall man, in his ſtyle, be able to melt and flow, or 
to riſe aloft like a God; and ſhall not he who is God, 
1 1 have 


7 1 
have wiſdom and utterance to make his doctrine to 


drop as the rain, and his ſpeech to diſtil as the dew? 


or, has he not done ſo? Aſſuredly, if he who depreſ- 
ſed the valleys, and bid the lofty mountains riſe, 
ſpeaks, and has rivals preferred unto him; he will 
one day ſhew the difference that is between the ora- 
tory of mortals, who mutter out of the duſt, and 
the infinite elocution of him, who is higher than the 
ſons of pride. As the Lord liveth, if the negle&ed 
ſcriptures are his, they are, and muſt be full of glori« 
ous majeſty; and the human race is W guilty 
concerning them, 

A noble ſubject treated of * 4 miaſterly pen, gives 
juſtly great delight. But what name then can be 
high enough for the impreſſions which a ſubject treat · 
ed of by God ought to create? Muſt dur minds re- 
main untouched by his ſpeech, when all nature be- 
came obedient to the creating power of his word? 
When man eſſays to treat of the things of God, how 
ſoon is the ſtrength of his attention waſted, and how 
does his expreſſion languiſh, and fall ſhort of the 
mark? But, when God ſpeaks of himſelf, or his works, 
nothing of the ſubject can be-untouched; nor can 
any of the dignity with which it ought to be appre- 
hended, be loſt, through default of the ſpeaker. In 
apprehending divine diſcoveries, our minds muſt al- 
ways be enlarging, to comprehend more and more of 
that fulneſs and energy which the oracles of the Moſt 
High contain. In ſhort, the language of God, is the 
communicating unto the creature the. knowledge 
and underſtanding of the Creator, Who then would 
chuſe to truſt their own narrow and ſhort-ſighted un: 


ng, when they know of a way for attaining 
C N the 


the views and knowledge of him who is perfect in 
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underſtanding? Or, Who would neglect the improving 
of their own powers ſo much, as to deſpiſe theſe wriy 
tings, -whoſe- yery ſtyle gives ſuch a latitude unto the 
tinderſtanding, and promiſes infinite enlargement to 
comptehend its diſcoveries? For as the things diſco- 
vyered are infinite in their nature, ſo the ſtyle in which 
they art delivered, is calculated to give unbounded 
ſcope unto an of: thoſe mw are * to con- 
ceive them. 

Anon men, the Aenne 4 ayle r mounts out e 
gar ſight, and human learning is generally wrapt up 
ih darkneſs, and deltvered in a dialect which none 
but the learned can tinderſtand + Whereas, without 
degenerating from that nobleneſs which is only com- 
petent to God himſelf, he treats of things infinitely 
higher in their nature, with equal juſtneſs and wiſdom, 
ins ſtyle as ſublime as the ſubject; and withal ſo le- 


velled unto the condition of mankind, that the low- 
eſt have acceſs to be inſtructed by it, How great an 
additional entertainment muſt it be, to diſcover 
how the wiſdom of God compaſſes an infinite mani- 
feſtation of his own mind with ſo much AN va y 
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Tus ſubjett oP ths! ſeriptares ae ebend a Ai 
eovery of all chings, material and ſpiritual. It con- 
rains the anfals'sf the world, "moſt of them pro- 


phetically recorded. The furkps fulfilment of pro: 


phetical pieces of hiſtory, foretelling the moſt con- 
fiderable events which were to happen in time, ſtands 
as a confirmation of theſe tranſactions which hap- 
pened before human records began. At the ſame 
lime, we have an en hiſtory of a nation re- 
21 corded 
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* 1 ww 1 
corded, in ſuch a manner, as gave all fair op 
of bringing the veracity of the hiſtorian to a trial; 
That nation, we are informed, was reared and ſup- 
ported by a train of miracles; which gives demons 
ſtration of all Nature's being obedient unto their Pa- 
tron; and that he has the reins of government in 
his hand, as much when he does not, as when he in- 
verts the courſe of nature. The many inſtances of 
human actions and natural ones concurring. to pro- 
duce events, which human knowledge could neither 
foreſee/ nor traverſe; illuſtrates how both may be ſus 
perintended, without doing violence to either. The 
ſcriptures alſo give a ſhort, but holy and clear 
account of the conſtruction of this ſyſtem, with nu+ 
merous references to the fame, ſcattered up and 
down; the whole philoſophically juſt, agreeing with 
the juſteſt obſervations on nature, and diſcovering 
many things in philoſophy, which the 1 philas 
ſophers have not yet penetrated into 
WirnAIz we axe every where infoimgd! that this 
ſtately fabric is only a piece of ſcenery or painting} 


exhibiting the nature of a ſuperior building, which 


the Deity condeſcends to inform us of; acquainting 

us fully with its glory; perſuading us of its reality; 
ind inculcating upon us, that, at the diſcloſing of that 
aera, ſo much renowned in the divine writings, this 
tigurative plan of things is moſt} ſolemnly to be diſ- 
ſolved; all nature is to diſappear ; and all genera- 


tions and nations of men, and their Creator, are to 


fee one another face to face: He is to vindicate and 
give an account of his works unto them; and they, 
on the other hand, are to have an opportunity of do- 
bog t themſelves all juſtice, and of putting in their ** 
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for 2 poſſeſſion in that new world. Fancy, and the 
power of imagination, has a moſt unbounded extent; 
ſo that the principal happineſs of life lies in the ex- 
erciſe of it. Revelation has given a diſcovery of 
things richer than ever fancy could ſuggeſt, or than 


thewiſhes of man could ſcheme; all which the mind 
may ſafely entertain, ys. the n fear of _— 


| — 


Ear thing in * plan of —— made moſt 
palpably evident, - and illuſtrated ſo by hiſtories, e- 
vents. and things of this world, parallel to that ſpi- 
ritual diſpenſation, that we muſt be very inattentive 


and culpable, if we miſtake or are ignorant. At the 


ſame time, the accounts are ſo diverſified in a vari- 
ety. of ſtyles, that the naturaliſt, the moraliſt, the 
caſuiſt, the orator, the poet, &c. ſhall each find his 
attracting charms, and the moſt perfect examples and 
beautics of every particular kind. Further, I ſhall 
only mention, that, from revelation,” we may alſo 
learn to deeypher all the hierogliphics, fables, my- 
thology, c. oſ the antients. But it is only imper+ 
ſect and unconnected hints I can pretend to throw out 
of the perfection of the divine writings. I muſt 
leave the mind to expect infinjtely more from them, 
than I can ſay of them. 1 ſhall therefore proceed 
to explain the ſtructure of the Hebrew, language. 

| Howzvzs baſe and degenerate man is now become, 


it muſt be eonſeſſed, in juſtice and honour to his 


Maker, that bis frame is a moſt perfect and noble 
piece gf workmanſhip; his powers are ſo admirablß 
tempered together; and bis ſtation in the ſyſtem of 
creation, ſuch, as qualifies him, on the one hand, for 
beim acquaint with all nature, its properties and ope - 


rations: 
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rations; and, on the other, his fabric is ſo elevated, 
as to be fit for taking and comprehending thoſe ſpiris 
tual powers and perfections which gave nature its be ; 
ing, and ſo elegantly arranged and diverſifiedits 
operations and their effects. We may further ob- 
ſerve, with gratitude to the Omnipotent, for his pro- 
fuſion of goodneſs unto man, that he has not diſ- 
played all this beauty in himſelf and in his works, and 
brought them within the verge of our attention, ſoles 
ly to amuſe our curioſity, to excite our admiration, 
and then to leave us wondering and languiſhing ſpe- 
ctators of riches and glory we can never poſſeſs or en- 
joy. The Almighty is too kind to excite in his 
creatures any abortive wiſhes. On the contrary, he 
has endued with a life which requires as much 
for its fupport, as our minds can receive. What 
a variety of beauty and curiolity is to be diſco- 
vered among vegetables and animals? but how 
would the penetration of the diſcoverer be tantalized, 
if he might not feed on theſe beauties, when he was 
hungry? Upon the whole, when we take a ſurvey of 
the compoſition of man, we may ſee that his powers 
are capable of infinite enlargement. I would retra& 
again the word infinite, if all mankind had not ſet be - 
fore them the character of a human perſon, whoſe fa - 
culties were able to exert themſelves with ſuch a 
boundleſs perfection, as to diſplay all the infinite at- 
tributes of divinity, without any part of the glory 
or energy of theſe ſupreme powers being weakened, 
by expreſſing them in the nature; temper and actions 
of a man, whether appearing in the character of an 
agent, or of a 1 4 
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Tuo man has organs of ſenfation beſtowed up · 

on him; yet he would be no better than dead, if they 
were not acted upon by external objects which do not 
depend upon his ſenſes: So, though man has ſpiritual 
capacities, yet they can have no exerciſe either, un- 
leſs pay be 1 by e as mme al | 
kim. 
n m which the ſpiricual. powers in man 
are rouſed, is his ſenſes. His undetſtanding is in- 
ſtructed, and explains itſelf by the perceptions his 
ſenſes tranſmit; ſo that, with all the capacity he has, 
he can make no progreſs in matters higher than ſenſe, 
unleſs. he takes tile creation for his leſſon, ME the 
omniſcient-Creator for his preceptor. 

Tuar we: derive all our knowledge "Ag 4. * | 
perations of matter, is evident; ſo that if we were 
to diveſt ourſelves of the perceptions depending up- 
on it, we would not leave ourſelves maſters. of one 
conception we now have of ſpiritual- affairs. It is 
from the influences of the ſun, diffuſing a vital prin- 
ciple through nature, that we owe our notions of life; 
from operations of force and impulſe, we derive our 
conceptions of power; the variety, ſubtilty, intrica · 
cy and arrangement of material operations, are inſe - 
parably connected with our apprehenſions of wiſdom; 
the ſtability of the frame of nature, and the certainty 
of its effets, furniſhes us with the apprehenſion of 
unchangeableneſs and truth: Light ſtands for knows. 
ledge and underſtanding; and darkneſs for ignorance. 

Ir is both weak and wicked in man, to deſert ſuch a 
wiſe and kind inſtructor as be has, without the very 
elements of knowledge in his head, and then to ſet 
up for an independent diſcoverer. Put the ney 

pher 
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pher to the trial, who pretends to know ſo much of 
2 Deity, without allowing him to diſcover himſelf, 
and explain his own works; and the wiſe man will 
ſoon be confounded in his own wiſdom. Aſk him, 
if the ſun teaches him that God is all eye, all life, all 
power; what world then does this ſpiritual life diſs 
play its power in? Is the figure of all- mighty pers 
fections diſſeminating life through millions of be- 
ings; and does the great original ſhed his life no 
where, but only ſurveys the figure of himſelf, with- 
out bringing his own original powers more extenſively 
into immediate exerciſe ? Here all appears darkneſs; 
and if he is urged to reply, his ignorance is ſupplied 
with ridiculous conjecture. But; unleſs the philoſo- 
pher can deduce from nature, where and how the 
ſpiritual powers of the Almighty are directly applied, 
upon whom they operate, what difficulties they have 
to encounter, what effects they produce, what inffu- 
ences they ſhed; they do nothing at all, and remain 
in the dark, as to any ching concerning the diſpenſa- 
tions of a ſpiritual omnipotent being. 

Bur if we ſubmit, with humility, to be inftrutted 
by God, we ſhall find him making all the works of 
nature correſp6nd with 4 ſpiritual adminiſtration 
of his efficacious powers unts 4 ſpiritual world; 
then we may know how it is that the heavens declare 
his glory; and what it is which-the vital hear of the 
ſun, from which nothing is hid, repreſents, namely, 
the law of the Lord, his ſtatutes, commandments, &c! 
which enlighten the eyes, RE the 1 make the 
ſimple wiſe, Ce. 12 85 
Wu, we find God pn unto kimfelf the 


| on operations of nature; repreſenting himſelf by 
all 
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all the relations eſtabliſhed in it; aſſumĩng the proper - 
ties and qualities of many, both of the vegetable and 
animal ſyſtems, as expreſſions of ſpiritual virtues in 
himſelf; ingroſſing the fineſt works which the inven- 
tion of man can execute upon matter; diſpenſing tni- 
raculous events in nature, in behalf bf perſons and 
nations, as a repreſentation how, and in what manner 
he intereſts himſelf in behalf of the ſpirits of men; 
and modelling every thing in nature into' a typical 
oeconomy: who can doubt, but that the Creator is 
carrying on, and ſupporting a fpiritual oeconomy, 
every way anſwerable to the material one? 

W»uorver conſidets that theſe views run uniformly 
through the whole of revelation, muſt own, that 
there is a myſterious harmony between this world 
and an invifible one; and that the language of the 
Old Teſtament, is the key of this myſtery: or elſe 
they muſt allow, that the writers of the ſcriptures 
have been men of infinite invention, and of infal- 
lible acquaintanee with the intention and plan of all 
who publiſhed before them, ere they could complete 
ſuch an extenſive and well-modelled fraud, which in- 
cluded a ſummary of all things, viſible and inviſible; 
paſt, preſent, and to come; But as ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition is impoſſible, we muſt conclude, that the per- 
feftion of revelation 2 as infinite a capacity, 
as the creation itſelf. 

Tur Hebrew language, by the perfection of its 
compoſition, fully adapted to convey divine diſcove- 
ries, and diſcloſe the relations between material ope- 
rations and the divine procedure in a ſuperior anala- 
gous diſpenſation, appears framed by infinite ſkill, 
and fathers itſclf upon the author of both worlds. 
Ten 
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Tut words in that language may be divided into two 
claſſes, namely, primary ones, and derivatives. From 
the connexion of theſe two diviſions with one ano- 
ther, reſembling the communication between the 
trunk or root of à tree and its branches, Grammari- 
ans have glven the name of rocts to the primary words 
from which the reſt are derived, 

As all the ſpecies of matter are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their actions and properties, ſo theſe pris 
mary words always expreſs ſome natural action or 
property; ſo that ſuch roots convey to us juſt ideas 
of all natural actions. The derivatives are formed, 
by converting theſe primary words into nouns, by 
the addition of ſome certain ſervile letters unto the 
primary word; by which means, theſe words become 
eppellatives, denominating things. This relation 
between the appellative and the action or virtue 
expreſſed by the primary word, diſcovers ſome pre- 
dominant quality in that thing, relative unto the 
idea which the root conveys. By this means, while 
a perſon is acquiring the language, he is, at the ſame, 
time, diſcovering the true natures and virtues of 
things, and the connexion they have with, or the re- 
ſemblance they have unto the primary actions or vir- 
tues in nature. Again, when ſpiritual things come to 
be expreſſed by theſe words, one diſcovers the proper 
ſimilitude between natural things and ſpiritual ones; 
and the reaſon appears, why ſuch natural things and 
actions are made ſymbolical. 80 that though all the 
words in this language are derived from natural ideas, 
yet their ultimate force and intention penetrates into 
inviſible powers; becauſe whatever natural power is 


expreſſed, that epithet applied to God, muſt expreſs an 
| D | action 
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action or virtue jdfinitely ſtronger or more noble int 
him. By this it will appear plain, how this language; 
beſides giving diſtinguiſhing appellatives for things and 
actions, in common with other languages, at the ſame 
time, conveys ſome neceſſary and juſt inſtruction 
relative to their natures; their uſe in diſcovering 
the true characters and importance of ſpiritual things. 
How juſt all theſe diſcoveries muſt be, we may eaſily 
perceive; ſeeing the language . claims an infallible au- 
thor, and who was throughly acquainted with the 
en. W d alſo. of- the EIT 


come. 
Hanz owe: have. decyphered the true natures of 


things and actions; the great ends for which they 


were eſtabliſhed; the meaning of a. material ſervice 
in ſpiritual worſhip, and the reaſon of the concurs 
rence of all antient nations with this way of wor ⸗ 
ſhipping; as alſo, * * of ne 
fables, c. Ys 

As it renders the n of * oreateſt lmpord: 


_ ance, and opens 4 new door for learning and diſco- 


very, to conſider it in this light, I ſhall adduce ſome 
arguments in confirmation of it: if taken together, 
they are ſufficient to eſtabliſh) the fact. I ſhall not be 


nice in n nnen to their 


weight. 
I. I ſhall begin with-the mol antics aidbleration 


1 addace in favour of this fact. It is the tradi · 


tion we have of what was originally tranſacted be- 


tween the Almighty and the father of 'mankind, I 


obſerved above, that it was mighty probable that 
Adam had received previous knowledge, and words 
for 5 it, out of 10 vegetable creation, be- 


N fore 


PP 


k + I: 
Fore he could be accompliſhed for conceiving diftin&s 
ly the predominant” qualities of tlie living creatures, 
and for putting theſe | coneeptions into language; 
That, on the one hand, his appeHations were to be 
expreſſive of the natures of the animals, is evident; 


elſe the Creator needed not have muſtered them be- 
Fore the man, in order to his giving them names. If 


he was only to diſcover a volubility in compoſing ſyl- 
lables, and. - uttering different articulate ſounds; it 
was only putting him upon exerting the moſt ſu- 
perficial of all talents; that of uttering words with» 
out knowledge. But it is intimated, that the man 
knew his own powers and ſtation, and had penetra- 
ted into the particular qualities of every creature; 
for it is recorded, when he had diſcharged his em- 
ployment, with the approbation and aſſent of the 


bore any proportion to his on. He found not a- 
„ mong them all a help meet for him.” The words 
inelude a great deal more than is expreſſed. I hope 
none will imagine theſe words meant only, that he 
faw no ęereature which walked erect, and whoſe bodily 
ſymmetry was proportioned to his own. The body 
is only a houſe, whoſe ſtructure expreſſes. the powers 
which. organize it; it is theſe which conſtitute the na- 
ture of the man, and of the DEW) ws according to 
their different tribes. - 
On the other hand, it is 3 chat before A. 
dam's naming the creatures, he was placed in a garden 
dreſſed with divine elegance, and ſtored with every 
vegetable that was either agreeable to the taſte or the 
ov or rather which were good for being viſible and 
; D 2 | nouriſhing 


Creator, that he found not, among them all, talents 
that had any reſemblance unto, or, at leaſt, that 
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1 
nouriſhing reprefentations of the way of ſupporting 
ſpiritual life. This ſenſe appears plain, by a reverſe 


which theſe types had in the ſame garden: the tree, 


namely, in the middle, which man was laid under a 
prohibition of touching, as couching in it a direction, 
that he was not to turn from the inſtituted means of 


maintaining his ſpiritual life unto any other. Not that 
there was any natural malignity in that plant, or that 


the Creator ever preſcribed any poſitive precepts with» 


out a reaſon aſſigned. We, to be ſure, can have no 


quarrel or juſt ground of diſputing his orders, if he 
ſhould; but, however, we do not find any where in 
revelation, that he ever did injoin any ſuch, It is 


alſo recorded, that the interdicted tree had a name 


given to it, which could not reſpect its natural vir - 


tues, ſimply conſidered; but its figurative uſe, and 


the inſtructions to be learned, with the danger ariſing 


from negle& or diſobedience, All which ſhews how 


early the Deity began to tranſpoſe the ideas man re- 
ceived from his material marks, unto the inſtruction 
of his mind, and for typical uſes, - It ſhews likewiſe, 
that the names he impreſſed upon things, with the 
ideas conveyed of their natures, aſpired at expreſſing 
proper conceptions or ideas of ſpiritual things. 
Hex alſo we learn, why God, in his tranſactions 
with men, dealt in the figurative manner of inſtru- 
ction: Here Adam appears to be defigned the father 
of knowledge alſo to his natural deſcendents; and 
diſcovers himſelf a prompt diſciple, diſcharging the 
taſk with ſurpriſing diſcernment. Though it were 
only a fable, it is yet a very entertaining one, to con- 
ſider the creation in this light; to find the names of 
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Meir own virtues, but referring, ſome way or other, 
unto the great actions of this ſyſtem which produced 
them; and alſo to the ſpiritual powers of the great 
Author, with the ſpiritual effects they produce in the 
ſpiritual world. While we apprehend matters in this 
way, we allo learn, that the Eaſternſtyle, which is ſaid 
to conſiſt in tropes and figures, and other bold kind of 
ſimilitudes, both in language and ſculpture, was not 
barely the effect of genius, but was a ſuperſtructure 
of their own: upon original revelation, the foun- 
tain of all knowledge. How ſurpriſing is it then, 
that their manner in hierogliphics and fables ſhould 
Nill be admired and ſtudied, while the uncorrupted 
fountain of all lows, though conſpicuous , yet un- 
regarded, as ſubterraneous ſtreams! / 

1 ſay not, that the intention of Adam, in naming 
he! creatures, or the knowledge he acquired before 
bis defection, comprehended all the future ufe that 
was to be made of the names given unto things. 
Therein again ſhines an omniſclent penetration, by 
which the creation was adjuſted to be a figure, not 
only to man in his integrity, without being taint- 
ed by evil, but alſo to exhibit the eternal and in- 
viſible powers of the Almighty, as a reſtorer unto 
man, manifeſted" in the recovering him from being 
ſunk into the ſenſual ſtate, which abandons the ſpi- 
ritual uſe of the creation, unto the knowledge and 
enjoyment of himſelf as an inheritance, after he has 
finiſhed a full delineation of all his powers and per- 
fections, by exerting them particularly and diſtin&+ 
iy for the recovery and defence of the helpleſs. 
II. Aur Grammarians and Lexicographers a+ 
pree in the genius of the language ; they conſpire 
8 10 
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to convert all the primitives, or roots, as they call 
them, into verbs, and to trace a connexion between 
theſe actions or verbs and the derivative nouns, &c, 
Though they have been very unſucceſsful in the at» 
tempt, being miſled by a ſet of falſe rules in grams» 
mar, which are contrary to the genius of the He- 
brew, and can never be made to correſpond with the 
plan of the language, which they all confeſs, and 
which diſcoyers itſelf at firſt ſight to a very beginner, 
III. Trar the conveying of proper ideas of things, 
couched in the proper names which deſign them, is 
a ſtanding rule in this language, is confirmed by the 
ordinary practice of the people who ſpoke it. They 
being acquainted with the powers of the language, 
give no proper names to perſons which haye not g 
literal ſignification; which may be tranſlated into any 
other tongue, diſtin from the uſe it is applied tg 
as an appellative. That ** names were ordinarily 
impoſed. with a regard to the ſigniſication of theſe 
words, denoting ſomething about the perſon, or re: 
cording ſome remarkable circumſtance relating to 
their birth, &c. is plain from the numerous inſtan, 


ces we have in the divine records of names given, 


importing the cauſes aſſigned for giving ſuch names. 
I need only refer the reader, to the Patriarchal hi- 
ſtory, which abounds with ſuch examples. It wag 
the happineſs of that language, that it admitted oſ 
compounding of names and things, events, &c. in 
ſuch a manner, that every perſon, along with their 
name, received the impreſſion, and were injoineg 
the remembrance of ſome event or circumſtance re: 
lating to themſelves, the time or manner of their 
'Vieth ec. which might excite in them a ſuitable des 

'  votion 
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vation and regard unto the Almighty, or affiance up- 
on him, with reference unto what their name records 
ed. Such a diſpoſition is ſhown throughout the Old 
Teſtament, to impreſs remarkable events of divine 
interpoſition in behalf of perſons, that it was not 
at all uncommon, when any extraotdinary event haps» 
pened to them, to aſſume a new name expreſſive of 
the fact. This was certainly learned from the ſtru- 
cture of the Hebrew tongue, wiſely calculated to in- 
groſs knowledge and devotion into all the words they 
who ſpoke it had occaſion to utter. ' 

IV. Ir is a further confirmation of the genius- of 
the language, and of the extenſive application of 
the natural ideas expreſſed by it unto ſpiritual things, 
to obſerve, that 4 divine Preſcience frequently ſo ſu- 
perintended the application of proper names, as they 
very often became prophetical indexes of future e- 
yents relating to the perſons who bore the names, 
Nay more, the ſcheme of revelation, always keeps 
ing ſpiritual things principally in its view, very or- 
dinarily introduces proper names, without intending 
the pe rſon who bore that name originally, but ſpeak- 
ing 01 ſome ſpiritual thing or perſon, which the 
name in its ſignification characteriſes; ſo that the 
meaning and deſign of many paſſages, where proper 
names are uſed, ſhall be quite obſcured, if we do not 
tegard the true ſigniſication of the name, more 
than the private perſon who is known in the hi- 
ſtory by it. As theſe facts contain a great deal of | 
evidence in them, I hope it will be entertaining, as 
well as inſtructing, to give ſome examples illuſtra- 
fing and confirming them, 


SHeLoMaH 
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-SHeLoMaH (or Solomon, as the LEX. and ths 
tranſlators pronounce the word) is a name, ſignify · 
ing that kind of peace which gives a relaxation from 
preceeding troubles, and becomes a — for 
the toils and diſtreſſes of war, c. His pious and 
royal father David, long before the birth of this ſon, 
was adviſed of God, that he was to beget a fon who 
was to fucced him to the crown, and who was to 
have this name impoſed on him, as a badge of his 
future character, both in temper and government, 
When we conſider that this perſon was a prodigy 
for wiſdom and glory, and how juſtice and peace 
foufiſhed in his day; when we recolle& alſo what 
an eſtabliſhment this unbounded peace had upon the 
heroic atchievements of his victorious predeceſſor and 
parent, ſo renowned for his irreſiſtible conqueſt of 
the univerſal oppoſition he had to conflit with, 
there is no difputing, but that his name diſcloſed a 
prohetical view of his perſon and government. 
Bur, if it ſnould be judged chimerical to eſtabliſh 
any connexion between Solomon's name and the 
majeſty and tranquillity of his future reign over ſo 
mighty an empire; to confirm it, I ſhall only refer 
the teader to Pſalm Ixxii. ; | which, though writ- 
ten in all probability before that Solomon entered 
upon his government, contains an elegant deſcription 
of higher things than mortal happineſs can claim; 
and, at the ſame time, which Solomon's reign was the 
moſt perfe& example of, that the ſtate of men in this 
world ever exhibited; and none, who allows com- 
mon juſtice to the fcriptures, will deny, that the dt- 
vine poet eſtabliſhes a connexion between the name 


of the perſon, unto whom the hymn is inſcribed, and 
the 
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the lofty panegyric it contains upon the durable ſa- 
tiety of peace, happineſs and glory to be enjoyed 

under his reign. | 
JeHODaH (or, in the Engliſh eranflation, Cc. Fits 
dah) was the name of Jacob's fourth ſon by Leah. 
The name is a compound of Jehovah, a name of the 
Deity, and Ja Da H, which ſignifies to praiſe or confeſs. 
The mother ſtamped the impreſſion of her gratitude, 
and the diſpoſition of her heart, upon the occaſion 
of her ſon's birth, on the name of the child 
«© Now will i praiſe Jehovah,” ſays ſhe ; © therefore 
« the called his name JeHODaH.” Though the 
impoſing of this name was an expreſſion of Leah's 
devotion, yet the name itſelf promiſes, that either 
Judah himſelf, or one whom he repreſented, and 
who was to deſcend of him, ſhould exhibit the cha- 
racer, and inherit the dignity and homage couched 
in the ſignification of the name. Therefore the 
perſon finally worthy to bear that name, and 
whoſe character the name deſcribes, muſt be one 
who was à coufeſſor, or a praiſer and glorifier of 
| Jehovah, by perſonally exhibiting, in his life, as 2 
man, the full ſtrength and beauty of the divine eſ- 
ſential powers, which the name Jehovah ſignifies : 
and, further, he muſt be one, whom others confeſs _ 
and praiſe as Jehovab, acknowledging the divinity 
diſcovering itſelf in his actions, and applying unto 
him, with dependence and divine adoration. Now, 
thongh the right of primogeniture and royal diadem 
were transferred into that family, and though, by 
the bleſſing of God, the tribe was diſtinguiſhed by 
natural ſtrength and ſplendor beyond their bre- 
thren; yet the , in the full latitude of its 
E | meaning, 
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meaning, can eharacteriſe neither the tribe, nor the 


father of that tribe. And 1 ſhall ſhew, that the 


bleſſings wherewith Judah was bleſſed, firſt perſonal 
Ay, and then en famille, can be applicable in neither 
reſpects; but, at the fame time, they are a very di- 


linct paraphraſe on the name, and give a e a> * 


à divine perſon, whom they characteriſe. 

Tus venerable progenitor of that goodly nation, 
addreſſes his fon Judah thus. TJeHODaH, thou 
< art he whom thy brethren ſhalt praiſe,” (or con- 
feſs, being the word of which his name is com- 
pounded); and, by praiſing him, they muſt praiſe 
Jehovah, elſe the bleſſing and the name do not cor- 
reſpond, and the praiſe is not of that kind which 
the name challenges. But the prophetical Jacob 
proceeds: —“ Thy hand ſhall be on the neck of 
«© thine enemies; thy father's children ſhall bow 
« down unto thee.” They were to confeſs the di- 
vine powers in him, demonſtrated by his conquering 
their enemies, and giving deliverance.—<JeHODaH 
< is a lion's whelp; ſrom the prey, my fon, thou 


< art gone up; (Thou haſt aſcended on high; thou 


< haſt led captivity captive.—). He ſtooped down, 
%% he couched as a lion; (What is it, but that he 


«firſt deſcended, Eph. iv.—); and as an old lion; 
% who ſhall raiſe him up? Here the divine power 


confeſſed in him, is deſeribed in the character of a 


lion, the image of the moſt irreſiſtible power; which 


image alſo repreſented a character quite alien to his 
. being, as to his power, of human deſcent ; — The 


face of a man, and the face of a. lion on the right 
„ fide, —FEzek. i i. 10.“ His reſurrection is deſcribed 


28 a victory over death; —“ n the prey, my 
2 ſon, 


* 
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& ſon, thou art gone up : and as a revivaliun- 
to all power and glory; “ Judah is a lion's whelp ;” 
expreſſing his youth and childhood, in reſpe& of 


his being the-firſt-born from the dead. So in an» 
other place, in regard of his reſurrection, or being 
born from the dead, he is called a child; —“ Thy 
“ holy child Jeſus,” His humbling himſelf is de- 
ſcribed, as the effect of the confidence he had in di- 
vine ſtrength; « He couched as a lion.” The 
power it required to ſuſtain him under, and re- 
cover him from ſuch a depreſlion, is emphatically 
inſinuated in a queſtion, Which put human power 
to a ſtand, and implies the neceſſity of interpo- 
ſing ſuperior ſtrength ; ——< Who ſhall raiſe him 
up ? ”——* The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Je- 
** HODAH, nor a lawgiver (the power of lawgiving) 
© from between his feet, until Shiloh (the peaceable 
© time) come,” As the Apoſtle ſays, When he 
& ſhall have conquered all his enemies, and put 
« down all other power, except that of the Moſt 
cc High (then, when there ſhall be reſtored endleſs 
peace) he ſhall. deliver up the kingdom to his Fa- 
Ather,“ ſolemnly and publicly appearing JeHODaH; 
confeſſing Jehovah, by preſenting that kingdom, and 


— 


theſe ſubjects he has gained, by a diſpenſation of all 
the divine powers and perfections in his human na - 


ture. = k 
1 ſhall 4 a New Nane prophet' 5 deſeris 
ption of this perſon, with Judah's bleſling.. . © Behold 

« the lion of the tribe of Judah—hath prevailed.” — 
Fudah is a lion's whelp; from the prey, my ſon, thou 
art gone up. Thou art worthy to take the book, 
and to open the ſeals thereof, for thou was ſlain.” 
E 2 - Ho 
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Fe ſhooped down; he couched as 4 lion.“ And 
t haſt redeemed us unto God, by thy blood, out of 
« every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
ce tion. eee him e the Zenter ing of m4 
people be. 

Moszs, in his bleſſing the tribe of Judah, adheres 
cloſely unto the ſignification of his name; but 
throws the character into another light. Jacob de- 
ſcribes him as a perſon poſſeſſed of irreſiſtible 
ſtrength, and, by his brethren, confeſſed Jehovah : 
on that account. Moſes, by converting his bleſſing 
into à prayer, deſcribes the perſon himſelf, as a 
confeſſor of Jehovah, and as depending upon di- 
vine power, and not human, for his aid; —“ Hear 
© Jehovah the voice of JEROME (the confeſſor 
of Jehovan, and of his power), © and bring him un- 
to his people.” (In the former his people were 
gathered unto him.)—* Let his hands be ſufficient 
4 for him, and be thou an helper unto him from 
his enemies, — I have glorified thee on care ;j— 
4 glorify thou me with thine own ſelf.— 

"Is this illuſtration, I have ſhunned varying from 
the tranſlation, as much as poſſible ; as it ſtands, I 
hope, there appears an evident alluſion to the com- 
poſition of the name, in the bleſſings pronounced up, 
on that perſon whom JeHODaH characteriſes in the 
Old Teſtament; and alſp, that what is ſaid of the per- 
ſon bleſſed, correſponds with the character of that 
triumphant conqueror, the New Teſtament hero; 
who is, what the antients properly deſcribed an hero 
to be, one whoſe genealogy was divine and human 
at the ſame time; however vilely they 2 
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that ** tia their proſane 1a numerous 
fables. "7 

Tux names of Jacob's twelve ſons; theip'1 . 
lar bleſſings adapted to theſe names; the precious 
ſtones, according to the different reflexions of the 
light from them, which correſponded unto theſe 
twelve names on the Pontif's breaſt-plate, diſplay 
2 very ſpacious field for diſcovery; ſeeing they were 
all characters and figures of the divine perfections 
and the glory of a perſon, who ingraſled, in himſelf, 
all the independent attributes of divinity, and who, 
as the light of the world, arranged and exhibited 
each of them unto mankind, in that point of view, 
which conveyed the nobleſt and moſt amiable ſenſe 
of the divine glory mingling with humanity, collected 
in a man, and diverſifying itſelf again through him, 
according to the powers, paſſions, affections and 
exerciſes of a rational creature. No ſenſe is more 
refined, or gives higher delight, than that which the 
light · immediately affects, by its ſurpriſing power of 
exhibiting colours. On this account, the rainbow, 
the mixture of the fineſt colours in the richeſt ſtuffs 
upon the high prieſt's garments, ang vail, which pre- 
ſented itſelf on the front of the holieſt of all, were 
ſo many viſible enſigns, hung out, of the power of 

a perſon, who was thus to diſplay and command the 
2 — and effects of the Deity's light and glory. 
But the hint I have given in explaining one of theſe 
names, is an index for decyphering the others; and 
ſhews how much regard the divine writings ſhow unto 
the ſignification of e and how high they 
carry their en . | y 4 
Y, THovgH 
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V. Troven it cannot be expected, that the ſerl- 
pture ſhould paraphraſe the ſignification of every 
Hebrew word ſo diſtinctly, as, by the preceeding ex- 
amples, it appears to do ſome; yet there are few 
words which convey diſtinguiſhing ideas of theſe 
things they are appropriated currently to denomi- 
nate, but what have parallel paſſages giving the 
ſame view of ſuch things in a deſcriptive manner, 
though fuch explanatory paſſages make no uſe of the 
word whoſe idea they deſcribe. ; 
Tuxxx are many very beautiful and juſt ſimilitudes 
of ſpiritual things to be found in the ſacred writings. 
No poetry could ever rival them for elegance and 
boldneſs, nor for ſententious brevity, for moſt part. 
But another peculiar qualification of the inſpired 
figures and ſimilitudes, is, that they are accurately 
juſt, and free of all hyperbolical licence. The ſub- 
je& of revelation, and the omniſcience of the Au- 
' thor, gives it this commanding advantage over all 
alluſions or illuſtrations miniſtred by material things 
and actions. The figures adduced can never emulate, 
in dignity and perfection, the ſpiritual things they 
deſcribe; though, as to juſtneſs, they anſwer, as the 
powers of the body do to the faculties of the mind; 
the former being always faithful and obedient mini- 
ſters, expreſſing, to the life, the intentions of the 
latter. The partial knowledge and capacities of hu- 
man authors, and the nature of the ſubjects which the 
fineſt of their performances are writ upon, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily infer a variety of imperfections in com- 
xoſure, ſentiment, and ſtyle; ſome of which have 
very unjuſtly been reduced to rules of writing: 
1 #40 | but 
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but divine knowledge and {kill requires no fuck hy- 
perbolical and poetical licence. 
Wr have, in one of the Prophets, a * noble ang 
elegant comparifon run between the efficacy of the 
di vine doctrine, and ſome of the moſt beautiful and 
_ beneficial operations in nature, to this | purpoſe, 
“ For as the rain cometh down; and the ſnow from 
« heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth 
« the earth, and maketh it bring forth, and bud, 
« that it may give ſeed to the fower, and bread to 
the eater; ſo ſhall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth; it ſhall not return unto me 
< void, but it ſhall 'accompliſh that which I pleaſe, ' 
% and it ſhall proſper whitherto J ſent it.“ In 
other paſſages, the word of the Omnipotent is com- 
pared to arrows, a two-edged ſword, yea, to the 
light, for its energy, keenneſs, and penetrating vir- 
tue. Nothing can be more juſt and noble than 
"theſe figures; they convey the moſt lively ideas of 
omnipotence, and divine virtue, exerting itfelf as 
"powerfully by the words which proceed out of his 
mouth, and producing real and irreſiſtible effects up- 
on the mind and underſtanding, as ever the ſame 
. power diſcovered itſelf in the moſt noble and eff 
cacious operations of nature. 

Tar xz are ſtill further beauties, of the greateft 
juſtneſs, to be diſcovered in theſe deſcriptions. They 
expreſsly preſent the mind with a moving penetrating 
power in theſe things unto which the word of God ts 
compared; and, at the ſame time, they neceſſarily 
imply that power or impetus by which theſe are mo- 
ved and acquire their efficacy. . , 
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Art theſe ideas and ſimilitudes we find ingroſſe# 
in one Hebrew word, which is tranſlated the law, 
The primitive from which that word is formed, ſigni- 
nes t> throw or project; conſequently it always im- 
plies and points at the moving power, according to the 
various motions or projectiles it is applied to. That 
fame word is applied to the motion of arrows, and 
lends a name to the rain: then it throws as it were 
the idea into a ſpiritual mould, and ſignifies teaching; 
as it is effected by throwing or pouring ſome efficaci- 
ous powerful thing into the mind or underſtanding. 
And thence it fignifies he lau. That thing, theſe di- 
vine words, which, actuated by divine power, pene- 
trate into the Heart, ſeparates between the evil and the 
good; which ſearches into the receſſes of the mind, 
and is, to ſpeak in the language of Naturaliſts, the 
vehicle by which the divine power carries on all man- 
ner of ſpiritual vegetation, and produces fruit in the 
heart. | Theſe ideas, which the word tranſlated law 
conveys, are every where ſupported by divine uſe of 
the ſame ſimilitudes, when ſpeaking of the influence 
of the law upon the heart. Hence theſe phraſes, of 
bringing forth fruit unto God; — the fruits of the 
ſpirit; — the fruits of rightecuſneſs.— And, Pal. i. 
the perfection of the divine attributes, diſcovered by 
the inviolable attachment of a man to the law, and 
its influence upon him, is thus deſcribed » But his 
delight is in the law of the Lord, and on his law he 
„ meditates. He ſhall be like a tree planted by the 
« rivers of water, which yields his fruit'in his ſeaſon; 
and his leaf fadeth not.“ He is like an ever-green, 
yielding fruit every month of the year. As, in an6- 
ther place; “ And on either ſide of the river, the 
| | tree 
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tt txe of liſe, which bare twelve fruits, 2 
© her fruits every month.” 15 
Ha I muſt obſerve the wiſdom of the deine eco» 
nomy in the ufe of this language“ While the ſpp 
ritual things relating to God and man were exhibited 
by viſible and material objects, and a bodily ſervice in 
them, the prudenee of God was careful, that all 
ſhould be expreſſed in a language, which not only 
gave true views of fature, but which, in the full ex · 
tent of the ſignification of the words, had an undes 
niable reference unto. the ſpiritual: things. intended. 
While the typical ſervice preſented only material 
things, every word relating to theſe terminated their 
ideas in ſpiritual conceptions. Thus, while the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation, in regard of the external form, is called 
a dead letter, as theſe material inſtitutions contained 
in their nature ne ſpiritual quickening virtue, the 
words which denominate them, ſigniffed things Which 
had ſpirit and life in them; as appears in the ſignifica 
tion of the word THORAH; tranſlated /aw: But, When 
the New Teſtament came, which is a. quickening ſpi- 
rit, and when, ſpiritual things came to be plainly 
ſpoken of, without the imterpoſition of a material 
diſpenſation or bodily ſetvice, as à medium; that 
language was no longer appropriated to the uſe of re- 
velation, but every one heard in his own tongue the 
« wonderful things of God. The reaſon is plain 
becauſe then the things came to be fully expreſſed and 
declared; Which were before | couched in material 
types, and inyolxed in the fignification of words, 

Therefore none ean fully ſee the correſponding beau - 
ties of the Old and New Teſtament revelation,- unleſs 


"wh underſtand, or haye fully explained to them, the 
morp F meaning 
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ee of the * in a the former was 405 
vered 
VI. Tuts bringe me to 8 500 of 8 nature 
of the Hebrew language; which is, that the Old Te- 
ſtament diſpenſation cartied evidently in its boſom a 
fimilar importance to that of the language; the whole 
deſign of it being to exhibit the natures: and virtues 
of material things, and their operations as they were 
expreſſive of analogous ſpiritual perfections in the 
Deity, and acknowledgments of the manner in which 
theſe :divine powers had been, and were further to be 
unfolded, for the benefit of mankind. This is fo 
much the character and deſign of the Hebrew tongue; 
that the Old Teſtament diſpenſation and it ſeem to be 
fo. adjuſted to one another, as to be connected inſe- 
parable companions and branches ef the ſame oeco- 
nomy z both conſtituting but one eompleat diſpenſu- 
tion, ſo that the one would be lame without the 
other. The language was the T6ul and eonſtruction 
ebe ON Teſtament ſymblical ſtatte 
Tun whole creation was epitomized in the Moſaie 
Tſyſtent. - Every a that was moſt perfect in nature 
br art had its place in that flaiſhed compoſition of 
earthly glory, which was then ſubjected unto the ſer- 
vice of God. But, if the whole was not intended as 
an acknowledgment, that the ſupreme ruling powers 
of this univerſe were the miniſters and creatures of an 
infinite being; and if the whole did not, at the ſame 
time, give teſtimony unto the inexhauſtible perſection 
of theſe ſpiritual powers iu the divinity, to be more 
directly and immediately exerted for the behbof of 
men, it was the baſeſt deſign that ever was ſet on foot; 
ond stahl Arn the moſt terrible conſo- 
Am quences 
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quences. which the promoting ignoranee and fern 
fuality could involye human creatures in. Theſe, 
proved moſt certainly the termination of that diſpen 
ſation with regard. to the Jewiſh nation. "Ang t 
queſtion remains, whether. theſe conſequences are to 
be charged to the account of perfect wiſdom and love, 
or to the baſeneſs and depravity of mankind, turning 
the greateſt bleſſing into impiety and Wantonneſs? 

Soux, in the depth of their wiſdom, have, in apo; 
logy for God, advanced, that the Jewiſh inſtitutions 
were principally deſigned to humqur that childiſh na: 
tion, becauſe they were fond of ſueh toys, and were 


obſtinately attached to the like fooleries that took 


place in other nations, Good God! Didſt thou be: 
ſtow rational powers on man, and yet muſt thy infi- 
nite wiſdom be compelled to abandon” the improve- 
ment. of theſe noble faculties, ſo rigorouſly. to im- 
poſe the groſſeſt fallacies upon his underſtanding, for 
a religious ſervice unto thyſelf; which ſervices im; 
plied a contradiction of thine own nature, me merely out 
of complaiſance to our ſenſual notions? Can the 
moſt. licentious alle themſelves to imagine, that 
the Moſt High, in inſtituting a worſhip unto himſelf 
amongſt his choſen people, would comply fo much 
with the ignorance and humours of the times,” as to 
eſtabliſh among them a religious oeconemy, which 
exhibited notions of God the moſt ignorant are guilty 


for entertaining? This is the boldeſt piece of im- 


piety that man can be guilty of, to Vindicate our 
own corruption and "abuſe of the fivitie law, by 
bringing the moſt criminal charge againſt the Laws 
giver.——<* The woman that thou 'gaveſt me, ſhe 
ad gave me, and I did eat. ke original diſpens 
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fations of revelation, which ſhould have conveyed 
unto mankind the pureſt apprehenſions of the eternal 
ower and perfections of an inviſible Creator, has 
neceſſarily ſeduced them into the groſſeſt notions 
of the Deity's being like corruptible man, "fours 
footed beaſts, and creeping things. 

Bvr, if” worſhipping a ſpiritual being, and the 
acknowledgment of his immaterial powers and per- 
fectlons, by a bbAly ſervice, in material inſtitutions, 
was appointed for no other purpoſe, than to make 
the latter proper figures of the former, and to be 
proper acknowledgments that the materlal reigning 
powers of this univerſe were” "Tubſervient © unto thar 
ſpiritual being who created them; then it muſt _ 
pear to be a ſyſtem full of wifdom and goodneſs. 
And we ma be very certain, | that God could inſtitute 
the whole of that ſervice, for no ther deſign; ſeeing 
he reproaches that people, multitudes of times,” for 
being, ſo grofaly 3 4 in ſpite. of all his infttu: 
ktions 0 of the contrary, as to imag ine ſuch a worthip 
was of itſelf, gratefu 10 him, or Peculd intitle them 
10 his favour ;— ſo that he, ſtrongly remonſtrates 
unto them by bis dervants; and | declares, that the 
whole of their eyotion, conſidered in in Go light, yas 
$a abomjnation upto him, oy: 

Tu two, grand national. corruptions « bag this d 
a ſyltem, were, rſt, their allenating that Eh 
ſrom the true Goc „ and carrying | the intention of 
their devption no igher than t the. idols of "the 
Heathens, which — beſt only repreſented the giving 
attributes they imagined in this material ſyſtem. In 
this courſe oſ idolatry, they loſt ſight of true learn; 


38g and natural knowledge; ; corrupted their very no- 
tions 


ere 
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tions of morality, converting all manner of vice net 
only into virtue, but into religious worſhip; dndz 
in the baſeſt manner, proſtituted or neglected the 
ſymbols and way-marks of ſpiritual knowledge. Fob 
this, that vitious nation was at laſt delivered up unto 
captivity, and, for the future, fotfeited that miray 
culous courſe of divine interpoſitions, which had, 
till then, been connected with the Moſaic ritualsz in 
fupport of the nation they were committed unter: 
Tuis nation, having thus forfeited their eivil li- 
berty and independency; by having abandoned the 
knowledge ind worſhip of that ſupreme independent 
being, who” wreughtit' and maintained it for them 3 
they were agi recalled toithein own land, which 
they now held by a tributary vaſſulage to the empires 
into whofe hands they came. By the Babyloniſh ca- 
ptivity, they were cured of their proneneſß to ãdol- 


atry. But their ſecond corruption cof æhe divine: Jaw 


was ſtill worfe, and/incurred/the'difſdlution of their 
geconomy- and nation. . * They:profefſed a ſtrĩct at- 
tachment unts the letter of the lav but, inſtead of 
beholding therein the ſpiritual perfection is pointed 
aut to them, they Actually imagined, that their cere- 
monial obſervances were the xighteoufneſs of :God 
irſelf, and preferred it "unto the'fearing of God: and 
working righteouſneſs. Here a profeſſed morality 
and hypocfificaFfanttiry reigned to the deſpite of 
ſpiritual righteoufneſs, where: evet it appeared. This 
ſtate, though it had the ſhew of more wiſdom than 
that of idolatry, yet inſerred more ignorante; Anda 
groſſer miſappheation'sf "that great deſign of che fla 
Under this diſadvantage came he into the world, .who 
wa to be the righteouſneſs of God, and who was tu 

Exhibit, 
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exhibit, in bis life and actions, what was Jy 1 
tual meaning of every iota of che law. 0 
„Tuer this material diſpenſation was, bowed 
defigned to be neceſſaxily ſubſervient to ſome more 
noble economy, is evident, by the long - ſuffering 
which the dirine Beingexerciſed towards that nation, 
among whom he had eftabliſhed it. For it is evident, 
that; at no periad of time upon record, did the Jewiſh 
nation adhere to an uniform and univerſal obſer: 
vance of iti. They ererciſed the divine patience to 
the uttermoſt, by their conſtant apoſtaſies; ſo that, 
if he had not ſupported that oeconomy for higher 
purpoſes than ſor any real beneßt a nation ſo prone 
to abnſe it could reap by it, he would have given up 


the ſyſtem as untenible long before; unleſs any ſhould 


be ſo malicious againſt God, as to fuppole, that he 
ordinances, For no ether purpoſe, but to have a cons 
ſtant occaſion of quarzelling with: a froward people. 
Tur law thin! being a finiſhed: ſyſtem of worldly 
ry, in the moſt pompous ſhew' of the moſt expeny 
Gre-and extravagantelike ordinances. and inſtitutions; 
it is moſt obvious to conclude, without deſcending 
to particulars, that the moſt coſtly ſervices which ap» 
pertained to it, as they had in themſelves no poſſible 
tendency to proſit either the people or their God, 
whom they were ta worſhip by them, moſt certain · 
ly: aimed at higher things than what were ſenſibly ex» 
hibited in the courſe of their devotion : they ſtooq 
not for themſelves; but were; an index to inviſiblo 
unto. Theſe were more precious in their nature, 
ans more durable beyond compare. The * 
$0105 g 
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and the ſacrifices; the ſanctuary, and all its furni⸗ 
ture; the people, and all their ſervices; the viſible 
relation which God claimed unto them, with all the 
benefits they from time to time reaped by it, were allz 
to be ſure, real in their kind, and had once a glorious 
place in the world. But if they could have been of 
efficacy, to eſtabliſh and confirm an abiding harmony 
and mutual bleſſedneſs detween God and that people, 
or if God deſigned them as ſuch; can his purpoſes 
fail? Is he a man, that he ſhould lie?! Where are they 
now? All we can ſay about them is, that they were a 
ſhadow of ſpiritual glories, which had more reality in 
them. This ſhadow God was at infinite pains to pre: 
ſerve in the midſt of a people very vitiouſſy inclined 
towards them; but when the ſpiritual — thone 
out, the ſhadow immediately diſſolved. 24 

Trex who enjoy now the manifeſt. diſcovery, of 
that myſtery, which was hid under theſe types and 
figures from ſo many. ages and generations, and who 
have, at the ſame time, the exact knowledge of theſe 
types 4nd. figures which the Almighty. has taken ſo 
much care to preſerve and record, may thereby reap 
infinite advantage, as to a Ae eee e 
material and ſpiritual things and actions. 

| So much does the Hebrew language agree wich — 
6gurative nature of the Old Teſtamentidiſpenſation, 
that it is impoſſible to explain the meaning of moſt 
of the types, without the aſſiſtance of the language: 
becauſe the names for thoſe things which are aſſumed 
as types, expreſs their natures ot theſe qualities in 
them or relating unto them, which made them proper 


ſymbols of analogous fpiritnal difcoveries to be mani - 
feſted of the divine perfections; and the fame words 
eng are 
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are applied to theſe fpiritual - things which e 
nate the material hierogliphics of then. 3 
2 ———— — 
a hulloct or a rum, &c. in their literal ſignification, ex- 
preſs ſome of thoſe principal actions, or material 
powers by which the courſe of nature is ſupported 5 
and if the ſame words are alſo uſed for the agencies 
of divine power exerting itſelf in the ſpiritual world, 
and ſupporting it; it is obvious, theſe creatures are 
not deſigned by ſuch à name, without ſome reference 
tao the principal virtues or properties expreſſed by the 
— word; — wy W = 
VII. Tus Old N — and — m re- 
velations ſtand in ſome ſuch relation unto one ano- 
ther, as that of a parable and its interpretation do- 
They have a connexion in ſome ſort Ine what i is efta- 
blimed between à fable and its moral. Theſe me- 
thods of conveying inſtruction were in great repiita- 
tion among the antients, who were in many other 
inſtances 9333 5 of — Uivine ner of 
writing. Donn * 
Tux books, commonly called the” New Teſtament; 
give an account of the diſcovery of thoſe divine per- 
ſections and powers, which conſtitute the excellency 
and glory of a ſpiritual omnipotent One. All theſe 
were diſcovered in the ſentiments, words, actions 
and ſufferings of a man. It alſo fully unfolds all 
thoſe divine truths and doctrines relating to a Dei - 
ty, which are comprehenſible by intelligent crea- 
tures; which truths are all founded upon that ex- 
hibition which was made:of them by God's manifeſt- 
— the fleſn. It alſo diſcovers the infinite 
ends 


2 
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ends and intentions for which this diſcovery was 
made with the effects and conſequences of it. The 
whole laid together, compoſes that perfect original 
of ſpiritual glory, which the earthly glory under 
the law painted, and which the Prophets, who wrote 
in that ſtyle, foretold. By this means, we have the 
divine lineaments, and that material picture of them, 
which the Deity himſelf deligned, fo adjuſted to one 
another, that every eye may trace the perfect likeneſs, 

and be judges of the true nature and value of each. 
Ir was not therefore the buſineſs of Chriſt, and 
the New Teſtament writers, to comment upon the 
Old Teſtament diſpenſation, and explain it. Theit 
taſk was, to fulfil and diſplay that true glory, which, 
when compleatly revealed; appeared the true origi- 
nal of all that was prefigured of old. There are, in- 
deed, ſome references made by the New Teſtament 
writers to the Old; but theſe are very few in com- 
pariſon of that univerſal juſtneſs which will be 
found between the two oeconomies, when they are 
fully compared. I am ſorry, that I ſhould have it 
to remark of any, but eſpecially of thoſe who pro- 
feſs the greateſt regard and zeal for revelation, that 
they teach, it is dangerons and unwarrantable, to 
apply any part of the Old Teſtament, as the propet 
fgures and prophecies of things revealed in the New 
Teſtament, except in thoſe few paſſages where we 
find it expreſsly cited in the New Teſtament books. 
Did the Lord fulfil the law and the prophets, and 
has he tranſmited unto us the knowledge of what he 
fulfilled ; and yet ſhall we be dared to compare the 
picture, of God's own deſigning, with the true ori- 
ginal, which he has been pleaſed alſo to difcover to 
G us ? 


* 
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tis? Did all the Prophets witneſs unto Chriſt ; and 
did the Lord himſelf, and his Apoſtles, practiſe the ex- 
plaining, in all the ſeriptures, the things concerning 
himſelf; and have we theſe ſame Old Teſtament ſcri- 
ptures, with a diſuaſive or danger annexed unto the 
gift, if we attempt to make the only uſe of them 
they are uſeful for? Did prophecy come in old time, 
not by the will of men, but as holy men of God 
ſpoke, moved by the Holy Ghoſt; and yet ſhall we, 
who. have theſe writings, with the ſuperadded bleſ- 
ſing of that diſplay which the Holy Ghoſt moved 
them to teſtify unto, be confined to the private in- 
- ah 2 of theſe ſcriptures, as it related only 
unto the perſons and things literally mentioned, 
without daring to dive further into the beautiful 
deſign? But I hope it may, ſome tĩme or other, even 
be ſhewn, that the citations, which are made from 
the Old Teſtament in the New, are ſo wiſely choſen, 


as to ſerve for a general direction unto the proper 
application of theſe two revelations unto one an- 
ther, which the moſt unſkilful may be taught ſafe- 


ly to emplby for that uſe. Though the New Teſta- 
ment writers were not commentators upon the Old 
revelation, nor took upon them to adjuſt the tranſ- 
lations from the Hebrew; yet they, in ſeveral pla- 
ees, give us examples of their underſtanding the Old 
Teſtament writings, according to the moſt critical 
and exact ſignificatron of the Hebrew words, even 
in proper names, which no tranſlators ever pretended 


to tranſpoſe, into another language, according to the 


Hteral ſignification of ſuch proper names. This I 
took upon, as the ſtrongeſt proof which can be ad- 


duced of the ſigniſicancy of Hebrew, names of per- 


* ſons, 
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fons, things, &c. for expreſling their natures, virtues 
and typical uſes, both with regard unto higher na- 
tural actions, and ſpiritual powers and operations. - 
The authority of inſpired New Teſtament writers, 
who muſt be throughly converſant in both diſpen- 
ſations, is certainly of the greateſt weight in this 
. Ir is obſerved by a New Teſtament author, in 2 
letter of his to ſome Chriſtians who then were, That 
2 perſonage, which appeared of old to one of the 
Patriarchs, was, in his character, dignity, office, and 
in the very interpretation of his name, a figure of the 
Son of God. His words are: For this Melchizedec, 
« king of Salem, prieſt of the moſt high God, who 
c met Abraham returning from the ſlaughter of the 
„ kings, and bleſſed him; to whom Abraham alſo 
gave a tenth part of all; firſt being, by interpreta» 
* tion, king of righteouſneſs, and after that alſo, king 
* of Salem, which is, king of peace, &c.” I ſhall not 
here enter upon a diſſertation, who this Melchizedee 
was. I leave every one to judge, who could be great» 
er than him who received the promiſes? or who 
would bleſs him whom God had bleſſed ? and who 
muſt it be, that received tithes from Abraham, of, 
whom it is witneſſed, both by David and this New 
Teſtament writer,“ that he liveth and abideth a prieſt 
“ for ever?” The end for which I adduce this cita- 
tion is, to ſhew, that, in order to eſtabliſh who this 
perſon was, who, in his character, was ſo much allied 
to him who was now of the tribe of Judah, the Holy 
Spirit has recourſe unto the true interpretation of 
his Hebrew name, and alſo the name of the place 
where be reigned. And if we are at all allowed the 
G 3 ſtudy 


Fr) 
ſtudy of the Old Teſtament ſcriptures, I am ſure we 
ſhall never be able to purſue that valuable reſearch 
with more ſucceſs, than by following the footſteps of 
them who were the revealers of all that glory 
which was hid in the law and in the prophets. 

E DO M was the ſtanding name of that nation which 
was deſcended of Eſau, as the Iſraelites were of Jacob. 
But an Apoſtle applies what is ſaid of Edom (if we ad- 
here only to the private interpretation of the prophe- 
cies, and regard not the ſignification of proper names) 
unto mankind in general, For the interpretation of 
Edom, is man ; and the word is uſed, as a collective, for 
mankind, as they ure all of one blood and Oy | 
Amos ix. 12, Ads xv. 17. | 

Tur king of the locuſts, who is repreſented as ari- 
ſing out of the bottomleſs pit, had a name given him, 
- which ſignified, both in Hebrew and in Greek, that 
deſtruction which he diſplays in his character, and is 
himfelf to go into. So we find the New Teſtament 
writers ſhew abundance of regard unto the interpre- 
tation of Hebrew proper names, and authoriſe our 
inquiry into their exacteſt ſignification, in order to 
underſtand the Old Teſtament writings. _ 

 FERUSALEM is the name of a city very famous in 
the ſacred writings. The word, as an appellative, gives 
as diſtinct an idea of that place, as any other appella- 
tive can do of any other place known in hiſtory. But 
when that proper name comes to be tranſlated, it 
gives us an idea of the place, which quite corre; 
ſponds with the Deity's ſpecial providence about it, 
and with what the prophets foretel of it. The word 
ſignifies the poſſeſſion of peace. And if we examine more 
accurately i into the meaning of the words which com- 
polg 
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poſe that name, (for there are other words which have 
ſimilar fignifications, which yet convey different ideas 
of the ſame things), we ſhall diſcover the nature of 
that poſſeſſion, and of that 7 . the name ex- 
preſſ en. 7 
- I know ſome people are induſttious to diminiſh the 
authority of the Hebrew, by alledging, that the Lord; 
and his Apoſtles, cite the Old Teſtament ſcriptures, not 
from the original, but from the LXX. verſion. But 
if that argument proves any thing at all, it proves tos 
much, and gives that tranflation by uninſpired men 
a preference to the original language of inſpiration; 
and ſets aſide the uſefulneſs of it altogether, if that 
pretended example is to be followed. Every. one, 
who knows any thing of the matter, knows that Je- 
hovah and Adoni are Hebrew words, which, if they 
have any meaning at all, have different ones: yet the 
Greek, and our Engliſh tranſlation following that 
example, gives us one word ſor both, namely, Kupiac, 
Lord. So likewiſe there are ſeveral names of different 
ſignifications in the Hebrew, which are tranſlated by 
that one in Greek, Otz;, Ged, - Now though the 
names of the Deity in Hebrew are all tranſlated by 
theſe two Greek ones, none will be able to inſtruct, 
that theſe two words unfold all the ideas of the di- , 
vinity which are conveyed by-his proper names in the 
Hebrew. It muſt therefore be concluded, that the 
New Teſtament writers never deſigned to deſtroy the 
authority of the original, nor to weaken our regard 
to it, by their manner of uſing the Old Teſtament 
„ writings. If we would underſtand the regard they 
had for the Hebrew, we ought to examine the juſteſt 
meaniag of the paſſages they adduce, by the Hebrew 
itſelf j 
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zieſelf; and, when we have diſcovered the full latitnde 


of their meaning as much as poſſible, let us compare 
that with the ſtrain of their writings where ſuch pafs 
ſages are referred unto: and then, if we find that 
theſe two exactly agree, we muſt conclude, that they 
adhered moſt ſtrifily to the ſenſe of the Hebrew; and 
that their citations, in the words they adduce, are 


only deſigned as references unto the Hebrew paſſages, 


in order to our diſcovering their agreement with them 
the more exactly. Would it be any argument againſt 
tranſlating the Hebrew word ſabaoth by hoſts, as 
Fehovah of hoſts, becauſe the New Teſtament writers 
uſe that word once ang * een tranſlating ij it 
at all. 

Bur it is not 3 true in fact, that New Teſta» 
ment writers adhere always clofely unto the Septua - 
gint. There are many differences even where they 
are imagined to follow it moſt cloſely. ' I ſhall give an 
example. Compare Eph. iv. 8. 9. and P/al. Ixviii. 18, 
The infpired writer there, adheres neither to the 
original, nor to the LXX. particularly. The Apoſtle 
uſes the freedom to vary the perſon of the verb from 
them both, be nenn to his manner 
of citing t. 

Tus Apoſiles *. 2 varieey of gifferent manners 
of adducing the Old Teſtament paſſages, and uſe 
ſuch a freedom in their manner, as none but inſpired 
per ſons had a Tight to do, In ſome places we find 


texts recorded, which in ſo many words are to be 


found neither in the original, nor in the LXX, 
Tux deſign of the references unto the Old Teſta» 


ment, is neither to give us juſt tranſlations of the 


pallages, nor to ort the authority of the LXX.; 
| 22 but 
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dur to refer us to the Old Teſtamgar, that we may 
diſcover, upon examining it, how it is fulfilled : and 
the writers give us ſuch references, in their own 
words, as is ſufficient to direct to the paſſages referred 
to. Their words direct to the Old Teſtament wri- 
tings ; where the paſſages ought to be'examined and 
compared, with what they intimate was a fulfilment, 
or with their reaſoning upon them. But, in their re- 
Ferences, they ſtudied not to adhere to the place point- 
ed at, on many accounts; becauſe their own words 
were infallible z becauſe the Hebrew was a language 
not then ſpoken, but which ought to be ſtudied, both 
vn account of the language and ſenſe of the wri- 
tings; beeauſe, if they had changed much their refer- 
ences from the then tranſlation, as they were ful- 
filling the Old Teſtament, their oppoſers might 
have alledged they were gloſſing the ſcriptures into 
ſenſes moſt ſuitable unto their own purpoſes. On 
ſeveral ſuch acconnts, their manner of introducing 
the intendment of the Old Teftament is very various; 
fometimes they uſe nearly the words of the LXX.; 
ſometimes they come nearer the original; ſometimes 
they vary from both; ſometimes they eite different 
paſſages, and compoſe one ſentence of them, though 
the paſſages in the ſentence ſtand far from one another 
in the original, as Rom. ix. ult. compared with I. viii. 
14. Xxviii. 16. ; ſometimes they comprehend in one 
ſentence all that was propheſied of Chriſt in che Old 
Teſtament, under a eertaĩn character, and every thing 
that was faid of him by the prophets which referred 
unto that character: and thus they ſum up as if each 
prophet had ſaid in as many words what was in effect 
the ſenſe of them all; as particularly in that noted 

poaſſage, 


„ 

paſſage, which, - ſeeing I am 10 an I ſhall ens - 
deavour to clear up. 
Matth. ii. alt. And he came nnd dwells i in a city eal- 
„ Jed Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled which was 
, ſpoken by the prophets, He ſhall. be called a Na- 
i zafene.!” ; 

Tun 3 inform us, that in ſix days the 
Creator, by regular ſteps, finiſhed this material ſyſtem, 
While it is ſuſtained by that power and action of the 
divine will which gave being unto it, it ſtands a ma- 
terial plan and delineation of the manifold perfections 
of the Almighty, as they are diſplayed to our under- 
ſtandings, in the n and completion of reve- 
lation. | 

Ix this Sr perfe&t and entire piece of me- 
chaniſm, we find orbs properly formed and ſtationed, 
for ſeparating and impreſſing the light (that penetra- 
ting material ſoul and primum mobile of the ſyſtem) 
with ſuch impulſes, as were neceſſary for producing 
as innummerable a variety of effects, as it found vari- 
ouſly organized bodies for diverſifying its opera- 
tions. A profuſe variety of theſe were diſſeminate 
through nature; and the machinery was put in motion, 
which has ever ſince continued to rear, perfect, diſ- 
ſolve, and renew all kinds of life in abundance. Every 
kind of organical body, according to its configuration, 
diſpoſes the light, and the matter which it carries a- 
long with it, into different kinds of motion, proper 
for ſupplying all the various ends of growth and life 
in different beings. The whole frame of nature thus 
diſpoſed to proceed uninterrupted in its courſe, ſtood 
a manifeſt ſymbol of all that variety of intellectual 
| 23 7:57 ih 
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life, which the Author of all ian was capable of 
infuſing i into men, and of making them divinely hap+ 
py in the enjoyment of; 

ArTtx conſummating this glorious fabtic in ſix 
equal periods of time, the ſeventh return of it was 
bleſſed as a reſt to God and man; and had the name 
of ſabbath, a reſt, given to it. Which reſt would have 
been unifitettupted; but by a fatal accident, which #3 
broke the reſt both of the Deity, and of man, his 
image in this creation, The conſequences of man's 
apoſtaſy was; that the divine intercourſe between 
God and him was interrupted. God was ſet a work. 
ing a-new to bring the matefials of the fpiritual 
world into order again; which has ever ſince enga- 
ged the divine application, Man was condemned to 
earthly labour, which, otherwiſe he would not have 
been ſubjected unto + and God, by teaſoat of that 
ſpirit of apoſtaſy, which has ſpread itſelf over our 
whole race, was obliged to. interpoſe again his imme; 
diate agency in the work he had finiſhed, in order to 

5 aſſert and maintain, from time to time, its dependence 

upon him, and his abſolute ſupremaey ovet it, by re- 
peated miracles, à new kind of working in matter 
which he was engaged in. So that the original fabbath 
ceaſed ; though divine wiſdom judged it neceſſary to 
inſtitute a new ſymbolical one to fallen men. | 

Tux word NaZaR, which we have tranſlated a Nas 
Aare, and the primaty ftom which it is derived, gives 
us a glance of all theſe things in its ſignification: for 
it ſigniſies originally, 2 divide, irradiate, ſeparate, 
Sc. as the fluid liglit does, by diſſeminating itſelf to 
all places and diſtances; hence, comparatively, any 


ſcattering in the ſame manner. The word includes 
= H ” alſo 


2" 
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Alſo, i its meaning, a ſeparation or extenſion of 
matter in a ſelect manner, as every body ſelects 
and arranges that matter which is proper for its own 
growth and extenſion; by which means its parts are 
unfolded, feparated, and enlarged. This word is ap» 
plied both to the agent which produces it, and to 
the bodies it is produced upon. Hence the word 
ſigniſies 4 croun, that toyal emblem of irradiation; 
and is particularly applied to the precious ſtones up- 
on it, which have the particular quality of irradiating 
light more ſtrongly than any other 'terreſtrial ſub · 
ſtance, and which divide the light, and ſeparate it in- 
to theſe different actions which how! th? a of 4 
ferent colours. 
As the entrance of ende W alien 
With, it that diſorder which neceſſarily ſet: God and 
man to work in 4 manner which would not have been 
otherwife requiſite; ſo the ſymbol of that original reſt 
which was tnjoited in the obſervance both of days 
And years, neceſſarily connected, along with the idea 
of reſt, that alſo of feparation, and had the title of 
holy, KiDaSH (Which is an analogical word expreſſing 
the ſpiritual" idea of NazaR) beſfowed upon them. 
The ſabbath was holy, and repreſented that ſtate of 
reſt which was oppoſite unto the works which God 
and man were engaged in, by the defection of the 
latter. Therefore it was, that in the fabbatical year 
all human cultute was ſuſpended, nature was allow 
ed to reſt, and the fyſtem was leſt to proceed in its 
own original courſe, without the interpoſition of a- 
griculture or art, which man was doomed to by 
the fall. The vegetables, which required moſt cul- 


tivation „particularly the W becauſe of its nature 
and 


— * 
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and utility, had a ſabbatieal name, which was applis 
cable to them for that year, namely, "NaZaR : For 
then it was allowed to grow luxuriantly, to extend 
its twigs, and ſeparate its nouriſhment, fruit, .&c. 
without retrenching or altering the power of the 
light and ſeaſon acting upon it, by pruning, and other 
kinds of artificial force. For that year alſo it was 
ſet apart from private property to public utility. 
Tuis is a thing particularly notable in the applica- 
tion of the ſignification of this word unto the things 
which it denominates. It intimated, that the virtues 
which were in them, or figured by them, in that 
ſtate of ſeparation, were not for ſelſiſn ends, but de- 
ſigned for diffuſive and public benefits. Thus the 
crowns which embraced the ſacred tables, altars, and 
heads of prieſts and princes, though they repreſent- 
ed glorious virtues in the eharatter they typified, and 
theſe conveyed in a ſeparate manner and condition 
from the natural ſtate of mankind, yet it repreſented 
them as all intended for public bleſſings; as We ſee 
of the fruits produced in the ſabbatieal year were. 
So alſo crowns were not to be looked upon as pri- 
vate ornaments for thoſe who wore them, but as 
marks and emblems of the profuſe bounties which the 
perſons or people connected with thoſe who wore 
them, were to expect from them, or at leaſt were di- 
rected to expect from him of whom they were types. 
As we find typical conſtitutions, both taken from 
the unorganical and vegetable parts of nature, named 
by this word, we have alſo a moſt noble and ſigni- 
ficant one inſtituted among manking, the moſt glo- 
_ rjous part of the animal ſyſtem; by Which means 
11 1 application of this word runs through. 

H 2 the 


4 1 
the three grand diviſions of terreſtical ſubſtances, ay 
1 the influence of the celeſtial agents. 

Tua is not to be found, in the whole Levinjeat 
laws a more extraordinary and- ſtriking typical cha- 
racter than that of the Nazarite, The perſon un- 
der that vow which conſtituted him a Nazarite, haꝗ 
three very remarkable charges to ful}, which made 
up hjs character; one regarded his purity; another 
his ſupport; and the third referred to his power apg 
glory, together with its uſe and extenſive deſign. - 

1. Tur Nazarite was to keep himſelf. free from all 
typical pollution. Whatever in the law conſtituted 
typical defilement if it reached him, it at once diſ- 
ſolved his character; from that moment he ceaſed to 
be a Nazarite. Here was whatever was meant by the 
fabbath, comprehended in the character of a man. As 
one offence broke the reſt God entered into with man 
in his perfection, ſo one defilement diſannuls all the 
Nazarite's title to purity. Pure uniformity, and uns 
diſturbed progreſs in” the courſe eſtabliſhed by diving 
appointment, js the idea we affix to holineſs and a ſab: 
batical ſtate before the fall; bur, in conſequence of 
gorruption, ſeparation muſt Engine be underſtood ta 
cpmplete the view. We ſee what the ſmalleſt ſtain of 
pollution would have done to him who was the true 
Nazarite; how dreadful and irreparable would the 
gonſequence have been? What watchful and un- 
wearied cantion muſt it require, for one to walk in 
the midſt of defilement, and keep from touching jt ? 
But as there was a perſon, who was pure as a Naza- 
rite, and poly as the ſabbath of the Lord; ſo it plea- 
ſed God to teſtify of him“ This is the day God 
i has made; this js my 1 here Iwill ſtay. — 

| The 


* The ſun (for what is the day but the fun 2) & 
* righteouſneſs ſhall ariſe. and his face as the 
„ ſun when it ſhineth in its ſtrength.” All the 


prophets ſince the world began, either before or ſince 


the coming of the true Nazarite, teſtify of his 


purity, and of his never being alienated, by the ſmal- 


leſtdefilement, from being as fully, in all things, under 
the divine influence, as this earth was made undet 
the influence 3 1 e when * n was 
Grit perfected. 

2. Tux — Was to *** a * 8 


en and fruits of the vine. As wine was one of 


the mpſt' notable Old Teſtament types, on' account of 
its too well known powerful effects upon the animal 
ſpirits; and was, on the ſame agcount, reſumed in a 
New Teſtament inſtitution by the Lord himſelf; 
therefore that tree particularly was called NaZaR, 
in the ſabbatjcal year. So, when the typical uſe of 
that word was transferred untp a man, he was abſo- 
hutely interdicted the uſe of any thing pertaining 
to the vine; obviouſly to denote thereby, that he, or 
the divine character which he typified, was to owe 
none of his ſuperior powers and qualificatipns to that 
natural cheriſher and fanner af the animal ſpirits. As 
he was to derive the infuſion of all that power and 
glory, which ſhould appear in him, from above; ſo 
be was to condu@ himſelf in ſuch a manner, as to 
make it evident, he depended not upon his natural 
powers, or what moſt remarkably affected and ſap: 
ported them, to ſuſtain bim in that character. This 
alſo is every where teſtified of Chriſt in the Old 
Teſtament; and the ſame he was always carefyl to 
peknowledge bimſelf; eyery where prpfeſſing * he 

pught 
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Jought not his on glory, but his who fent him; that 


he had had no power, if it had not been given him; 
that he.received commandment what he ſhould fay, and 
what he ſhould do; and that that commandment was 
what he lived by. How remarkable are theſe words 
of his: —© As the living Father hath ſent me, and 


I hive by the Father; ſo he that eateth me, even 


te he ſhall live by me.” 

3. Tx Nazarite was to ſuffer his hair to grow all 
the days of his ſuſtaining that character. Hair was 
an undiſputed emblem of glory and power, or of ir- 
radiation. Not to enter into a detail of the ſuitable- 
neſs of ſuch a figure in the Old Teſtament, I ſhall 
prove the fact by a very remarkable Old Teſtament 
hiſtory. The moſt famous typical Nazarite that ever 
we heard of, was Samſon, that prodigy of ſtrength, 
His ſtrength was quite ſupernatural, to ſhew that 
the antitype's was to be ſo too. His ſtrength was 
connected with the growing of his hair, becauſe it 
was the ſymbol of ſtrength and power in a Naza- 
rite; for it could be no natural cauſe of his vigour. 
To make the deſign of the type plain, infinite Wiſ- 
dom, in this inſtance, thought it proper, to connect 
the growing of his hair as a Nazarite-and his ſtrength 
together. Here too we ſee remarkably, that the Na- 
zarite's ſeparation from the common and ordinary 
aſſiſtances of nature, was in order to demonſtrate, 
that ſupport was to be conveyed without them. This 
conveyed ſupport was always deſigned for a public 
bleſſing; as Samſon was to his nation, in a moſt 
extraordinary manner. 

Tas prophets all agree in aſeribing unto the 


2 er all the ſupreme attributes of divine power, 


ſtrength, 
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ſtrength, and glory; and teſtiſy, that theſe were difs 


played by him, to deliver ſinners from the greateſt 
miſeries they could be involved in, and to beſtow 
upon them the greateſt bleſſings heaven had to be- 
ſtow. So that he is every where declared to be the 
true and only copy of all that the word NaZaR 
ſignifies, and of all that the things and perſons na- 
med by that word were pictures of. Hence we ſee; 
that ſo much regard is ſhewn unto the ſignification 
of Hebrew words, and the characters they are uſed 
by revelation to expreſs, that, when a-perſon is de- 
ſcribed by all the perfections unfolded in the ſignifi · 
cation of a word, or exhibited by the things to which 
the word is applied, it is accounted the ſame as if 
the perſon were called by that name. The name 
indeed itſelf is applied unte the Meſſiah : but the 
ſacred hiſtorian intimates, that it was the general 
voice of the prophets. to call him à Nazarene ; be- 
cauſe they aſcribed every divine quality unto him 
that was conveyed by the application of that word 
in revelation, | 

Ir remains only, that 1 notice why the hiſtorian 
fays, that he came and dwelt in a city called Naza- 
reth, that theſe prophecies of him might be fulfilled, 
The Deity, careful to obviate and rouſe the inaty 
tention of mankind, ordinarily connected ſome ana- 
logous external | circumſtance, with the ſpiritual 
completion of the types and prophecies, in the perſon 
of the Meſſiah. . For this reaſon, all the miracles he 
wrought, were only -indexes unto. the ſpiritual cir- 
cumſtances of mankind, and how divine power was 
to be exerted for extricating and delivering them. 
The external glory which ſome of the diſciples were 


favoured 4» 


| 
| 
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nnn eientrabig of that 
which they behold to whom he gives power to be- 
come the fons of God. His bodily thirſt upon the 
erofs, coinceeded with the thirſting of his ſoul for 
the living God, © as the hart panteth after the water - 
4 brooks;” as that part of his ſufferings is predicted 
in one of the Pſalms, when he cried out, My God, 
„ why haſt thou forſaken me? When he was fpi- 
Yitually under the power of datkneſs, then was it 
darkneſs over all the land. When, through the vai 
of his fleſh, acceſs was opened into the holieſt of all, 


then was © the vail of the temple rent in twain.” 80 


here, when he was to enter upon fulfilling his vow, 
as the true Nazarite, the divine precaution provided 
a circumſtance felatitng to him, which gave occaſion 
to his being called by that name; that the people's at- 
tention might be the more effectually fixed apa | 
him, while fulfilling that character- 
Ir would bneted the design of this Wert eflty; to 
fay every thing relating to the nature and excellency 
of the Hebrew fctiptures that might be ſaĩd. From 
che ſtructure of the language, the capacity of the au- 
thor, and the Extenfiveneſs of the ſubjet, we may 
expect the moſt unerting inforniition in all valuable 
knowledge; unleſs any will be ſo baſe and ungrateful 
as to affirm, that the author of truth has choſen to 
write to mankind; in 4 language which, of all 6thers, 
was moſt adapted to impoſe upon our underſtandings 
hy dr ing hoe Rv deer A 
ons which the author never defigned to convey.. But 
can we ſuppoſe, that that infinite bounty which put 


man in poſſefion of the creation, and conſtituted him 


lord of the world at firſt, and which once more invites 


8 1 
him to be an heir of all things, would not exert inſi- 
nite wiſdom to acquaint him with the knowledge of 
every thing he called him unto the moſt perfect enjoy · 
ment of? It * a — to 1 3 
We. 401 1 


Bur let the 3 and ENS of this Pr 
who pretend to be wiſer than God, or at leaſt than his 
writings; let them, I ſay, bring forth their cauſe, and 
ſhew wherein it is that the ſcriptures are adapted only 
to the conceptions of the vulgar, contrary to the 
better informed underſtanding of the learned. Only 
I muſt beg, they would do the Deity that piece of 
juſtice which is due to Homer or Virgil; for the 
man would be laughed at as a: fool, who would pre- 
tend to criticiſe. or find fault with them, while. he 
underſtood not a ſentence of, the nue in Wich 
either was writ. 

As to thoſe who pay no nl to 1 ey 
muſt in reaſon allow a Chriſtian to ſearch as ac- 
curately the beauties of it, as they themſelves do the 
writings of the antient Pagans; which deſerve of a 
Chriſtian infinitely leſs notice, and, When put on a 
jevel with the ſcriptures, infinite contempt; while 
one is believed to be the production of the moſt the 
high God, let the others be what they will beſides. 
When we have gathered the wind in our- fiſts, and 
have bound up the waters of the ſea in a garment; 
then we may imagine that we can eaſily comprehend 
the glory of God, and of his works, as both are * 
vered in the ſeriptures. | 

I am aware, that' great danger may be ies 
ed from giving a looſe to our imagination; and that 
men of ſtrong fancies, and ſmall acquaintance with the 

I | ſcheme 
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ſchetne of revelation, and the true genius of the lan - 
guage, may launch into idle ſpeculations and abſurdi- 
ties unworthy of revelation. But fuppoſe ſome 
ſuch inſtances there ſhould appear; what then? Muſt 
the revival of the language be neglected for fear of 
ſuch conſequences? Yea rather, let every one ſtudy 
it, that all may be able to detect the miſtakes 
of ſuch as err. They who would inſinuate ſuch a 
danger, are like thoſe who cry aloud, Be not religi- 
ous or righteous over much, becauſe ſome, under 
that -pretext, have proved to be enthuſiaſts or hy- 
pocrite 8. | 

TI am ſenſible, that, at preſent, a great many diffi- 
culties attend the ſtudy of the Hebrew. I have felt 
them, and know that they may be overcome. All 
the Grammars that are extant are almoſt uſeleſs, and 
the Dictionaries are erroneous and defective, both in 
claſſing the words, and in aſſigning them their figni- 
fcations. But then Concordances are extant; and, by 
the indefatigable induſtry. of a very ingenious and 
learned Gentleman, the world will ſoon be favoured 
with the moſt perfect one that ever was publiſhed. 
Tux difficulties, which can be eaſily ſupplied by one 
who is ſkilled jn the Hebrew, are not to be compared 
with the acceſſibleneſs of this language, and the ad- 
vantages which attend the ſtudy of it beyond any 
other. The rules of Grammar are the moſt com : 
pendious that can be; the primary words are ſew, 
got aboye a thouſand; the ideas they convey are na- 
tural; the connexjons between theſe and the deriva 
tives are obvious and ſimple; the ſtyle of the wri- 


| tings is natural and plain; the periods ſhort and un- 


ere, the ſimilitudes uſed are all either taken 
| from 
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from nature, or from tranſactions recorded in the 
writings themſelves; and the ſabje& of the whole is 
intereſting in the og degree, and of the laſt 
conſequence, ' 

I rejoice that this age has the profpocs of ſeeing 
this language revive and flouriſh. Men both of 
learning and rank are honourably engaged in the 
ſtudy and adyancement of it; and many noble 
diſcoveries have already been made ba the —_— 
ledge of it. 9 

I muſt conclude, with a reflexion upon the at. 
ferent lights in which God and man conſider that 
noble one, who has appeared in the world, for re- 
pairing the divine glory, and averting the miſeries 
which the contempt of his bounty and kindneſs 
entail upon mankind,” At beſt, we find nothing 
very ſtriking or remarkable in his character and be- 
haviour, ſave that he did ſome wonderful things, 
which, if they are credited at all, make a very 
ſlight impreſſion upon our minds, His character 
appears no way eminent, ſave for ſome paſſive 
virtues, which will never be in high cſteem among 
men of honour, and people who cannot endure that 
their qualifications ſhould not make a figure in the 
world,, We are not ſenſible of any great favour he 
has done mankind, or of any remarkable inſtance of 
| affection he has ſhown for them. We have no 
great inclination to imitate his character, and would 
be impatient of being the fame obſcure creatures in 
the world that he was. If any of us were in poſ+ 
ſeſſion of the ſame power that he ſeems to have 
inherited, and preſerved, at the ſame time, our pre- 
ſent inclinatjons, let us * our own breaſts, 
and 
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a fee what attitude we would have choſen to ap- 
pear-in,- and what pleaſures. we would have follow- 
ed? Would not we have made ourſelves men of 
' renown, and rendered ourſelves the wonder of the 
world? Would we have ſuffered contempt to have 
been thrown upon our virtues. and good offices to 
others, without chaſtifing it? From whence can all 
this difference between him and us proceed? Nay, 
does not our-indifference about him very often in- 
creaſe to a contempt of his perſon, a detraction of his 
character, and a {lighting of his kindneſs, Our race 
have even ſhewn themſelves not incapable of re ; 
viling his perſon, ſcoffing at his virtues and piety, 
and bla ſpheming the power he ſhewed himſelf ins 
veſted with; though, in the whole of his hiſtory, we 
have not recorded an action that he did, or a word 
that he ſpoke, which ſeemed not intended to en- 
gage the love and eſteem of every perſon. 3! 

Ox the other hand, we find him a perſon ham 
the Creator of all things thought ſo worthy of his 
notice, as to direct his whole regard to him from 
the beginning of time. He ſeems to have contrived 
the whole plan of creation, magnificent as it is, on 
purpoſe to give us ſuitable ideas of the dignity of his 
perſon, the extent of his power, and the profuſion 
of his kindneſs and love. We find the Deity, for too 
juſt provocations, from time to time, giving way to 
the moſt univerſal and deſolating calamities, on pur - 
poſe, as it were, to alarm mankind of dangers of a 
till more terrible nature overtaking them. We find 
him, in his clemency, rebuking men with a fatherly 
affection, and interpoſing his own miraculous power, 
ſuſpending his anger, and raiſing up  ſaviours to 
bs. check 
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check and repel theſe miſeries, in order to point out 
the compaſſion and kindneſs of that perſon towards 
the wretched: condition of mankind. We find God 
ſelecting a family-and- people, and. ſuppoiting them 
by a train of miracles, for the ſake of this one perſon 
for, upon his leaving the world, the nation and com- 
monwealth was diſſolved. We find the Creator new- 
modelling all the glory of the creation into a typi- 
cal ſyſtem, for exhibiting the glory he foreſaw in the 
perſon of that man. In ſhort, we may ſee him form- 
ing and preſerving a language which ſhould do ju- 


ſtice to his works, that, pointing out the Meſſiah by 


all the excellency of them, he might do juſtice to 
his character. We ſee God ſo full of the perfection 
of that perſon, and of the glory that he was to receive 
by him, that, whenever he opens his mouth by his 
holy. prophets, he ſpeaks of him, ot refers unto him, 
in one way or another. Juſtly might he ſay, that 
his Father bare witneſs of him; for he has made 
the whole of his works center in him. This is the 
man whom God delighted to honour ; but who was 
rejected and defpiſed of men. | 


Tu whole of this creation ſeems to be ſo much * 


deſigned for the glory and ſervice of this perſon, and 
the language which is taken from it ſeems ſo cal- 
culated for diſcovering his perfections, and for the 
exerciſe of the ſpiritual power with which he is in- 
veſted, that a New Teſtament prophet deſcribes 
one appearance he had of him, quite relative to all 
things terminating in him. He appeared at the head 
of the ſpiritual world, with a book (the emblem of 
language) before him, and the whole creation doing 


homage around him. 
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Tat above pages being only deſigned to give 3 
general idea of the nature and excellency of the Hes 
brew language and writings, I have even, in any illu- 
ſtrations adduced, induſtrioufly kept myſelf from en- 


tering into any accurate diſquiſitions for: explaining 


the Hebrew, or any of the words I have mentioned; 


as that would have rendered the eſſay uſeful only for 


judges or ſtudents: of the language. If the public 
mall be in any meaſure benefited by what I have 
writ, I do not loſe my reward. 3 nenn 
Eins „ 1 
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